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Gack to Work.... 


Vesution. shirtsleeve weather, the slack summer season—all are 
over. The back-to-work movement is on again. What better way 
for personnel executives to refresh their knowledge, reinforce 


their experience, than to start off the Fall season by attending 
AMA’s— 


FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 26-28 @ THe Watporr-AsTtoriaA @ New York City 


opics for discussion, carefully selected to meet the needs ex- 
ressed by AMA members, include: 
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OUTLOOK IN  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 


| ‘THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF THE 


PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


_ PENSIONS AND OTHER BARGAIN. 


ING ISSUES 


EFFECT OF STATE DISABILITY 
LAWS ON COMPANY PLANS 


MEETING THE PERSONNEL PROB- 
LEMS CREATED BY CHANGING 
PRODUCTION LEVELS 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE HOOVER 
REPORT TO PERSONNEL MAN- 


AGEMENT 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY AND THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


“BREAD-AND-BUTTER” PANEL — 
Experts on Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration, Appraising the Per- 
sonnel Department, Foreman Rela- 
tionships, Latest Developments in 
Personnel Policies and Practices, 
Attitude Surveys. 


_ GREATER EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
' APTITUDE TESTS 


STAFFING AND TRAINING FOR FU- 
TURE MANAGEMENT 


| PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF PSY- 
CHIATRY TO BUSINESS PROB- 
LEMS 


The Personnel Workshop Exhibit will be on display during the 
Conference hours. 


Start your Fall refreshed and informed — 
reserve your registration by writing now to 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street @ New York 18, N. Y. 








M. J. Doouer, Editor; Atice Smitu, Research Editor; Vivienne Marguis, Associate Editor; 
Evetyn Stenson, Digest Editor; Heten F. Houcu, Assistant Editor 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before 
the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association 
does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 

No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission 
of the American Management Association. 
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Needed: Statesmen in Labor 


“B 

ecause the labor group 
by far outnumbers any other group, in the 
long run we will have pretty much the kind 
of government and the kind of society that 
labor decrees,” Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., recently 
told the sixty-third annual conv ention of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. | 

“Our future from here on out,” the 
postage meter company executive hid the 
union delegates, “is niuch more dependent 
upon the development of statesmanlike lead- 
ership in labor than in management. Jn the 
years ahead, labor’s responsibility will be 
tremendous.” 

In pointing out what he believed were 
the difficulties which must be faced, 
Wheeler cited the experiences of the British 
Labor Government, which is “telling British 
Labor about the one and only thing which 
will improve the lot of the British people— 
to produce more, to work harder with better 
tools and methods.” The British are learn- 
ing, he said, “the basic truth that no one 
will ever work as hard for government, or 
under government limitations, as he works 
freely for himself. They are experiencing 
a lassitude . . . which comes from the sub- 
stitution of too much security for oppor- 
tunity.” 

“There is a law of diminishing returns on 
security,” Wheeler said. “We can reach a 
point in our thinking about security where 
we'll get less by trying to assure more.” 
There is no such thing as “complete se- 
curity,” he said, “nor do I believe I want it. 
It’s always well to leave just a little room 
for a burr in the seat of the pants—even 
for managements. . . . My security should 
depend on whether I do a good job, and so, 
I believe, should yours.” 

Wheeler conceded that management had 
learned a lot “the hard way, through our 
mistakes and your (labor’s) efforts” during 
the last 15 years. “No one subject,” he said, 
“is receiving more of management’s atten- 
tion today than that of good industrial rela- 
tions. We are really beginning to recognize 
that our principal assets are our emrloyees.” 

And yet, he said, “too large a segment of 
management, in my opinion, still fails to 
recognize the effort we can and must make 
to smooth out the cyclical ups and downs of 
business activity and employment. Too 
many of us still fail to recognize that... . 


we have a responsibility even greater than 
the one to our stockholders, customers and 
employees. We have a public responsibility, 
on a local, national and world-wide scale— 
a responsibility to so conduct our businesses 
that they will give satisfaction to all people. 
Unless we recognize this “ed business as 
we know it will not survive. . Too few 
of us have exercised restraint on prices and 
profits during the recent period of postwar 
inflation, a period when the policing effect 
of competition was largely absent.” 

On the other hand, the industrialist said 
he was “happy to see the AFL helping to 
toss overboard the notion that all profits are 
inherently evil. Profits are probably the 
most socially useful thing we have ever 
had,” he declared. “Their existence during 
the last hundred years has provided us with 
the good things that make us the most for- 
tunate people on this earth.” 

Wheeler urged the union leaders to re- 
examine some of labor’s historical termi- 
nology — “labor-baiter,” “sweat shop,” 
“speed up,” “Slave Labor Bill,” and the 
like. “In most cases today they are more 
emotional than accurate,” he said, and 
“they interfere tremendously with labor- 
management harmony.” 

He criticized both management and labor 
leaders w ho show symptoms of ‘ ‘communist 
poisoning” by appearing to believe in the 
inevitability of class struggle, and by the 
view that “man is strictly an economic 
animal.” 

“American labor has come of age,” 
Wheeler concluded. “It will be the most 
powerful political element in our society of 
the future. The exercising of power is a 
hard job. There are no easy answers. But 
I am confident they will be found. I look 
to the type of leadership you represent to 
help find them.” 


* 


‘What's News’’—A Guide for 
Plant Reporters 


Many editors of employee 
magazines regularly exhort their readers to 
contribute news items and pictures, only to 
find themselves later blanketed under a raft 
of stale jokes, family portraits, handshake 
poses, etc. It then becomes their problem to 
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decide whether to disappoint aspiring re- 
porters or print their contributions and risk 
plunging the publication into ignominy. Ex- 
perience has shown that the best way to 
avoid this dilemma is for house organ 
editors to depend primarily for news on a 
staff of field correspondents appointed from 
the rank and file, and to see that this field 
staff is given proper training and guidance. 

Western Electric’s excellent guide for 
plant reporters, What's News—And How 
to Get It, goes far to solve the editor’s 
problems. It tackles the “‘no-news” dilemma 
by priming plant reporters on where and 
how to find and develop news stories that 
might otherwise go unnoticed; equally 
or more important, it is a primer on basic 
journalistic techniques for handling news 
with a professional touch. 

This unusually well-written handbook is, 
in itself, a good example of clear, forceful, 
and at times amusing handling of copy, 
illustrative quotations, and pictures. The 
opening chapters on the plant reporter’s job 
and the fundamentals of good news writing 
are followed by several highly readable and 
informative sections on writing straight 
news, features, shorts and personals, and 
telling the news in pictures. Everything the 
reporter needs to know about preparing 
manuscripts, conforming with editorial 
style, meeting deadlines, and observing edi- 
torial policy is spelled out. 

Readers of PERSONNEL who desire copies 
of this manual should address their requests 
to Editorial Director, Personnel Division, 
Western Electric Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y 


* 


General Foods Cited for Human 
Relations Program 


A progressive personnel training 
program, stressing intelligent human rela- 
tions in supervision, has won for General 
Foods Corporation the third annual Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the Special 
Devices Association. The association’s mem- 
bership consists of Naval Reserve officers 
and civilians who have served or are serv- 
ing in the Navy’s Special Devices Center, 
and its annual awards are made for out- 
standing accomplishment in rapid learning 
techniques and mass training during and 
since the war. 

Cited by the association were General 
Foods’ printed policy statement of employee 
relations issued by top management and 
known as the “little yellow book,” inclusion 
of human relations training in both sales 


and plant supervisory training programs, 
corporate recognition of the vital im- 
portance of intelligent personnel adminis- 
tration at the places where people work, a 
personnel code providing complete pro- 
cedure for the General Foods personnel 
administration program, and progressive 
use of the best training methods and devices 
in both sales and plant training programs. 
The certificate is the only training award 
given by any professional society in the 
United States. Previous winners were the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and General Motors Corporation. 


* 


Survey Reveals Broad Scope of 
Voluntary Employee Benefits 


Write Washington continues to 
discuss the extension of compulsory social 
security, a Chicago research organization, 
the Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity, has been at work finding out how 
much voluntary protection exists in Amer- 
ican industry. Its findings, based on an ex- 
tensive survey, indicate that voluntary em- 
ployee benefit plans have attained such 
scope and coverage as to constitute a major 
factor in the American economy. 

The questionnaire survey, covering 3,965 
firms employing 1,960,773 employees in six 
metropolitan areas (Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Twin Cities, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land), disclosed the following facts about 
voluntary employee benefits : 

Over 75 per cent of all reported em- 
ployees have life insurance; over 70 per 
cent are covered by prepaid hospitalization 
plans; almost 50 per cent by surgical bene- 
fits; and less than 7 per cent by prepaid 
medical care, a more recent development 
among industrial group welfare programs. 

Over 60 per cent of the reported em- 
ployees are under disability compensation 
programs, either the informal type of paid 
sick leave or an organized cash sickness 
plan. About 40 per cent are enrolled in pen- 
sion or retirement systems. 

Of the total number of non-agricultural 
workers in the country, about 32 per cent 
are employed in the midwest region. The 
above percentages pertain to approximately 
15 per cent of that group. 

The handling of the plans differs with 
their character. In general, insurance com- 
panies play a major role as carriers, al- 
though Blue Cross handles a greater num- 
ber of hospitalization plans, and many 
pension and retirement systems are admin- 
istered by trust companies. Employee bene- 
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fit associations, labor unions, and the com- 
panies themselves frequently serve as 
carriers. 

Financing is largely borne by the em- 
ployer, the common practice being for him 
to pay over 50 per cent of the cost, except 
in the case of prepaid hospitalization where 
the employee pays the entire cost in 57.2 
per cent of all reported plans. 

Large firms with 500 or more employees 
are twice as likely to have employee bene- 
fit plans as those with less than 100 em- 
ployees. Among the various industry groups, 
finance, manufacturing, and transportation 
reported a higher prevalence of plans. 


* 


Placement Group Serves Both 
Parties Without Fees 


Or more than passing interest 
to placement managers and jobseekers alike 
is the work of the Occupational Research 
Foundation, a philanthropic personnel serv- 
ice founded, supported, and used by business 
managements to recruit highly competent 
executive, executive-trainee, and profes- 
sional-level personnel. Charging no fee to 
either employers or jobseekers, the Founda- 
tion’s services are available to any firm. 
Some 250 companies, reading like a Who’s 
Who of American Business, regularly uti- 
lize the service, now in its third year of 
operation. Among these concerns are A.T. 
&T., American Tobacco, Borden’s, Dow- 
Jones, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Time, Inc., 
The Prudential Insurance Co., and many 
others. Altogether, 34 fields of business are 
represented among the firms using the 
Foundation’s services. 

O.R.F.’s activities are twofold: It re- 
searches employment trends and analyzes 
job classifications to determine what caliber 
person will best fill a particular job cate- 
gory, such as advertising manager, indus- 
trial relations director, etc. Second, the 
Foundation does a thorough and extremely 
personalized job of processing highly select 
jobseekers on the college graduate or ex- 
perienced executive level and guiding those 
it finds properly qualified for the jobs they 
are seeking. 

When a firm requests applicants to fill an 
opening, candidates are screened and the 
cream of the specifically qualified crop is 
made available to the company for inter- 
views. This of course relieves a personnel 
department of the time-consuming and 
costly work of processing scores of dubi- 
ously qualified applicants responding to an 
advertisement, and it does so without fee 
or obligation to either party. 


The Foundation’s headquarters are lo- 
cated at 453 Madison Avenue, New York 
¥. 


; te 
Training Program for Shop 
Stewards 


A novel arrangement for train- 
ing shop stewards was worked out recently 
by union machinists, ironworkers, and elec- 
tricians in the Deepfreeze division of Motor 
Products Corporation, North Chicago, IIli- 
nois, with the full cooperation of the com- 
pany’s management. The training program 
consisted of a nine-week “grievance clinic” 
sponsored by the unions and conducted by 
the University of Illinois Division of Uni- 
versity Extension and Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. 

Management agreed to allow the stew- 
ards one-half hour from work one day 
each week to attend classes in a company 
conference room. The remainder of the 
class was on the stewards’ own time. 

Class discussions centered on the pro- 
cedures for handling worker grievances un- 
der the labor-management agreement. Tech- 
niques for preventing grievances and for 
meeting the human relations problems 
which confront stewards in the shop situa- 
tion were emphasized. Work grievances, 
acted out by class members, and film strips 
lent variety to the meetings. 


* 


° “The Human Factor in Working Rela- 
tions,” a seminar on the psychoanalytic 
aspects of personnel problems, will be given 
this fall by Dr. Sara Breitbart at the New 
School for Social Research in collaboration 
with the American Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. The aims of the seminar are to 
present a psychoanalytic theory of human 
motivation, with emphasis on its expression 
in the work situation; to discuss attitudes 
to work itself and inhibitions and satisfac- 
tions in this phase of life; to examine the 
relationships between fellow-workers and 
subordinates; and to evaluate current inter- 
viewing and placement methods, plans and 
systems for increasing worker incentive and 
productivity, etc. Case material will be of- 
fered by the participants in the seminar for 
study in the light of the principles pre- 
sented. 

The seminar, which will consist of 15 
weekly lectures on Thursdays at 8:30 p. m., 
will begin on September 29. The tuition fee 
is $30. Registrations or requests for further 
information should be addressed to Miss 
Janet Frey, Registrar, American Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, 220 West 98th Street, 
New York 25, N. Y. 





“MANAGEMENT APPRENTICESHIPS” 


An Executive Development Program 


By A. V. FEIGENBAUM 
and 
H. W. TULLOCH 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


Just as leadership is a personal art, training for leadership can best be imparted 
on a personal basis. This is the guiding concept behind GE’s highly successful 
Manufacturing Leadership Program, whereby management trainees are apprenticed 
to experienced manufacturing executives in a succession of increasingly responsible 
assignments, supported by classroom work, periodic counseling, and other aids to 
their development. This article, which is adapted from a paper delivered before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, describes the complete training 
process, from the selection of potential managers through their ultimate placement 
in responsible manufacturing management posts. 


DISTINGUISHED educator recently summarized his viewpoint toward 

the educational process: “Effective education may be described as a man 
and a boy, walking along a road, talking together in a friendly atmosphere.” 

This peculiarly personal nature of successful education has long been 
recognized in the General Electric Company. It has been emphasized in its 
long-established Sales Training Program, as well as in its Advanced Engi- 
neering Program’ and its Creative Engineering Program. ? 

In the field of training for manufacturing management, experience has 
indicated that effective educational programs must be established on a personal 
basis. Leadership skills have been most readily developed by those who have 
had the good fortune in their careers to work under the guidance of seasoned, 
successful managers of men. 

This situation is recognized by the Apparatus Department of General 
Electric in its Manufacturing Leadership Program. The core of this pattern 
of planned leadership development is the “personal apprenticeship” of young 
men, selected for their administrative potential, to experienced manufacturing 
executives. 

The program also includes training of the young men in modern manu- 
facturing techniques, and their rotation among several different manufacturing 
responsibilities. An over-all picture of the entire scope of product manufac- 
turing is fostered, since men are being developed for major manufacturing 
positions. 

Apparatus Manufacturing has recognized in its program the wide variety 
of managerial “styles” among executives. Two equally successful adminis- 
trators may vary widely in their individual personalities, backgrounds, and 
interests. So the Manufacturing Leadership Program—or “Management 
Apprenticeships” as it is frequently called—is tailored to fit the individual 


1*An Advanced Course in Engineering,” by A. R. Stevenson, Jr. and Alan Howard. Electrical Engi- 
neering, vol. 54, 1935. pp. 265-266 


3“‘Developing Creative Engineers,” by J. F. Young. Mechanical Engineering, vol. 67, 1945. pp. 843- 
846. 
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needs of trainees. Standardization of assignments is carefully avoided. 
Trainees participate directly in the formulation of their training schedule 
and assignments. 

Organization of the program is based on the fact that the most effective 
point at which management development can take place is between a trainee 
and the experienced executive who is his superior. Training is an important 
part of the function of the line organization, and the primary training job is 
carried on by the line. Staff activity in management training is designed to 
assist the line in carrying on this program, to coordinate the program, and 


to stimulate an awareness of the importance of this training at all levels of 
manufacturing management. 


SCOPE OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


A young man selected for the Manufacturing Leadership Program has 
three opportunities open to him: He may be trained in General Manufactur- 
ing, in Production Control, or in Methods, Planning and Wage Rate. Which- 
ever of these options he chooses, the young man will enter a program of 
training that concentrates upon his personal development as an individual, 
rather than upon his indoctrination in narrow trade skills. 

This personal development is gained by assigning the trainee a series of 
increasingly important manufacturing responsibilities; it is gained by his 
expressing his ideas at many conferences and group meetings; it is gained 
by his being periodically counseled by experienced managers. Classroom 
courses are used as one of the means for making information available to 
the trainee. But classroom courses are merely a part of the program for 
developing manufacturing leadership—they are not the whole program. 

The Manufacturing Leadership Program has two definite steps. Chart I 
illustrates these steps in the three options available. Step 1 involves broad 
training which concentrates upon the trainees’ learning manufacturing funda- 
mentals at one works or one plant of the General Electric Company. All 
Management Apprentices go through Step 1. Men who perform satisfactorily 


during this training are assigned to responsible posts in manufacturing man- 
agement. 


Those who have shown unusual potential for manufacturing leadership, 
and who have demonstrated that they will benefit from additional training, 
are selected for Step 2 of Management Apprenticeships. This training con- 
centrates upon rotation among two or three plants of the General Electric 
Company. The trainee is made responsible for several important manufactur- 
ing management projects during this phase of his training. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PROGRAM 


It may be of interest to review some of the administrative fundamentals 
associated with the Management Apprenticeship Program. 

Personnel Audit. The proper number of men to be chosen for par- 
ticipation in this program is most effectively determined by a “personnel 
audit.” This audit simmers down to an analysis of the next several years’ 
requirements for men to fill manufacturing management posts created by 
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retirements, promotions and expansion. When this number of men has been 
decided upon, the total number is translated into yearly quotas. These quotas 
are then used as the basis for the selection of trainees. 

Selection. Selection of men to fill these quotas is based upon several 
factors. The record of the men in their previous work with the company is 
carefully analyzed to determine their potential for leadership. Men who seem 
to have the proper potential are recommended from both the line and the 
staff organizations. They are then individually interviewed by a number of 
responsible supervisors representing varied manufacturing activities. 

A battery of psychological tests may also be used to throw additional light 
on the potential of these men. These tests include those for measuring intelli- 
gence, judgment, and vocational preference. They include such projective 
techniques as the Rorschach (“ink blots”) and a form of the Thematic 
Apperception Test to assay leadership qualities. * 

From his record, his interview results, and his tests, a comprehensive 
picture is available of a man’s potential for administration. Selection for 
Management Apprenticeships is based on an appraisal of these several factors. 

Sources of Trainees. Graduates of engineering colleges are among 
those eligible for the Manufacturing Leadership Program. These men are 
usually drawn from the General Electric Test Engineer Program, rather than 
being hired direct from college. Also eligible are graduates of the Company’s 
Business Training Course, which is designed for business administration and 
liberal arts college graduates; apprentice graduates ; competent, young shop 
employees; and any others who have good potentials. The manufacturing 
organization is continually surveyed for promising young men who show 
administrative possibilities. 

The Test Program is the normal channel of entry into General Electric 
for engineering graduates. These graduates may have assignments ranging 
from the actual testing of technical apparatus to work in such manufacturing 
functions as Time Study, Production and Quality Control. 

The Test Program introduces the engineering graduates to General Elec- 
tric and acquaints them with its products. It allows them to survey the whole, 
broad field of opportunity before committing themselves to a specialized kind 
of work; it enables the company to measure their abilities and to judge their 
personalities ; it furnishes qualified men with supervisory experience. 

At the completion of this Test Engineer training, the engineering gradu- 
ate chooses his assignment from the opportunities which are open. He may 
enter fields such as product engineering and sales, or he may join the 
Manufacturing Leadership Program. 


A TYPICAL MANAGEMENT APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


The operation of the Management Apprenticéship program may be illus- 


trated by a review of training for men who select the General Manufacturing 
option. 


me the growing list of printed Sepeations , deserping th th 
“Executive Personality and Job Success,” 
Porcsandd Series No. 120, 1948. 


e application of these projective techniques 
Henry. American Management Association, 
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These men first join the Factory Training Program at one of the major 
General Electric Plants. This program is designed: to give the trainee the 
benefit of acquaintance with such essential manufacturing activities as pro- 
duction control, labor relations, factory supervision, wage rate administration, 
methods and equipment planning, personnel administration, cost accounting, 
cost reduction and quality control. 

Assignments range from the actual operation of machine tools at the 
start of the training program, through various line, staff, and functional 
activities. The trainee is always assigned definite responsibilities which he 
discharges under the guidance of an experienced manufacturing supervisor. 
Trainees may be assigned such responsible posts as that of factory foreman, 
assistant production supervisor, or assistant methods supervisor. 

Assignments are tailor-made to the needs of each trainee. As they 
develop in background, trainees begin an “upward spiral” of these assign- 
ments, each one entailing more and more responsibility. Every man is closely 
followed on the basis of assignment sheets similar to that shown in Chart II. 
All trainees will not, of course, require every assignment listed. 

The Factory Training Program includes a series of group meetings at 


which trainees meet company executives and enter discussions with them. 
Some classroom work is required of all students. 


Men who show unusual aptitudes for manufacturing management during 
their Factory Training assignments may be chosen for the Advanced Manu- 
facturing Program. Members of this program concentrate upon special pro- 
jects in the field of manufacturing management. Emphasis is placed upon 


Chart I 





ASSIGNMENT SHEET For 
Doe, John E. 


Line Com- Staff Com- 
Assignments pleted Assignments pleted 


Machine Work X General Accounting 

Production Control General Cost 

Purchasing Labor Relations 

Cost Personnel 

Planning and Methods X Wage Rate Administration 
Special Assignments x Mfg. Losses & Cost Reduction 
Foreman X Quality Control 

Functional Supervisor Plant Rearrangement 

General Foreman Safety 

Ass’t to Superintendent xX Manager’s Office 





AVAILABLE For Next ASSIGNMENT: June, 1949 
Nore: X=Assignments men have had 
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manufacturing fundamentals, and classroom work is available to these men 
in the Apparatus Department’s Advanced Manufacturing Management 
Classes. These classes cover such fields as industrial, economics, organiza- 
tion planning and administrative practices, labor relations, production and 
inventory control, and wage rate administration. 

Recommended reading assignments and case studies are distributed for 
analysis at periodic group meetings held at various plant locations. Advanced 
Manufacturing Program trainees spend the duration of their training time— 
which is approximately 18 months—at two or three major Apparatus Plants. 

An analogous sequence of training takes place in both the Production 
Control and the Methods, Planning and Wage Rate options. While the 
details of training in these fields differ somewhat from that in General Manu- 
facturing, the same basic fundamentals apply. 

Men in any of these three options of the Manufacturing Leadership Pro- 
gram are eligible for positions of responsibility in manufacturing manage- 
ment. The nature of their training, and the program of personal development 
which has been associated with this training, enable them to make important 
contributions, both to their own careers and to the manufacturing activities 
of the General Electric Company. At the conclusion of the formal phase of 
the Manufacturing Leadership Program, a broadening experience program 
continues to the extent justified by the men’s capacity for further advance- 
ment in the organization. 


TRAINING FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PROGRAM 


Also of interest in an analysis of Apparatus Department Management 


Apprenticeships are some of the training fundamentals involved. 

Participation. Great emphasis is placed on the active participation by 
the trainee in the many decisions that effect him. Trainees have an important 
voice in the selection of their assignments. It is they who organize the group 
meetings held at the various Apparatus Plant locations. It is they who con- 
duct the Advanced Manufacturing Management Classes, and rotate as chair- 
men for these classes.* It is they who lead the frequent case studies, and 
carry on the role-playing activities which are often part of group meetings 
and classes. ° 

Personal Development. Particular emphasis is placed upon’ the devel- 
opment of friendly relationships between the trainees, the line executives and 
the training staff, and among the trainees themselves. 

The practice of counseling is closely followed.* Trainees have periodic 


*A rich literature is developing on the psychology of participation. See, for example, such fundamen- 
tal references as: “Group Decision and Social Change,” by Kurt Lewin, Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, Henry Holt, New York, 1947, pp. 330-344. See also ‘‘The Psychology of Participation,” by 
Gordon Allport. Psychological Review, L I1I, May 1945, pp. 117-132. 

See also “‘An Experimental Study of Leadership and Group Life,” by R. Lippitt and R. K. White. 
Readings in Social Psychology, Henry Holt, New York, 1947, pp. 315-330. 

An adaptation of this point of view toward supervisory training is presented in ‘‘A Human Relations 
Program for Supervision,” by Norman R. F. Maier. Industrial and Labor Relations Review, vol. I, 
No. 3, April, 1948. 

5SViz, Role Playing and Management Training, by Alex Bavelas. 
Social Science publications. 

*For one approach to this problem, see: Counselling and Psycho-Therapy, by Carl E. Rogers. Houghton- 
Mifflin, New York, 1942. 


M.I.T. Department of Economics and 
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“bull sessions” with members of the training staff. They discuss their prog- 
ress in the organization, and those features of their job performance which 
might be improved are brought out for their comments and judgment. 


Responsibility. The apprenticeship type of training is most effective 
when the trainee is delegated actual responsibilities during his assignments. 
At each stage in his “upward training spiral” the trainee gets much practice 
in acting under responsibility for the consequences of his actions. This is 
most effectively accomplished through “learning by doing” rather than by 
looking over other people’s shoulders.’ Trainees are assigned to supervisory 
posts as quickly as possible to achieve this objective. 


ADAPTING THE PROGRAM TO TRAINEES’ BACKGROUNDS 


An important selection fundamental in the Manufacturing Leadership 
Program is that administrative potential is to be found in men with widely 
varying backgrounds. Experience shows that successful managers have been 
graduates of the long established General Electric Apprentice Program ; men 
who have come through the shops; liberal arts and business administration 
college graduates who have gone through the company’s Business Training 
Course ; and, of course, engineering graduates who have completed the Gen- 
eral Electric Test Engineer Program. As a result, the door to Management 
Apprenticeships is open to men with any of these backgrounds. 


This selection policy makes it necessary to establish a tailor-made train- 
ing schedule to fit the particular needs of each individual within the broad 
framework of the Program’s objectives. Classroom training in manufacturing 
fundamentals, for example, is carried on in such a fashion that it is geared 
to the different backgrounds that trainees may bring to the Manufacturing 
Leadership Program. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TRAINING JOB 


The actual job of training Management Apprentices is carried on by the 
Apparatus Department’s line organization. Experience has shown that it is 
through the face-to-face contact of immediate supervisor and trainee that 
the most effective development of leadership can take place. 


A Manufacturing Training staff is available for assisting the line organ- 
ization. This staff also coordinates the inter-Works rotation phase of the 
Manufacturing Leadership Program. The objectives of the Training Staff 
may be simply summarized: 

1. To aid the line in carrying on leadership training. 


2. To stimulate an awareness of the importance of training at all levels 
of manufacturing management. 


7 Of interest in this connection is John Dewey’s point that if theory is taught separately from practice, 
it is almost impossible to expect the student to apply the theory to practical problems. If the funda- 
mentals are taught in the first place by practical men in relation to practical problems, the student 
automatically learns to apply the theory. See: How We Think, by John Dewey. D. €. Heath, 
Boston, 1933, pp. 52-53. 
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3. To coordinate those programs which are department-wide in their 
scope. 


HOW BUSINESS JUDGMENT IS DEVELOPED 


Rotation among a series of functions provides a knowledge of the related 
nature of all manufacturing activities. Specialization is avoided during the 
training period, not because specialization is necessarily detrimental, but 
because the vision of the whole manufacturing problem is so vital to men 
who are being trained for managerial roles. In essence, the Management 
Apprenticeship Program is education rather than vocational training. 


With responsible assignments and guidance, the trainee soon comes to 
realize that a great variety of imponderables enter into business decisions. 
When buttressed by classroom work which stresses the human aspect of busi- 
ness problems, * an approach is made to breaking down the habit of confining 
one’s decisions solely to deductive thinking, which takes many intangibles for 
granted, or which ignores them. Instead, training emphasizes the need for 
reaching decisions based upon every factor—both certain and uncertain— 
affecting a problem. ®° Experience seems to show that this combined deductive- 
inductive approach is essential to successful administration. 


OTHER TYPES OF TRAINING 


Men continue to be broadened after they have been given a management 
post at the conclusion of their formal training. Company courses such as 


Better Business Management, the 9-Point Job, and Economics are concerned 
primarily with fundamental problems affecting management of a business 
rather than with specialized problems on any particular phase of operations. 
In addition, the men continue to move among various functions horizontally 
as long as it appears that they can continue to move vertically in the organ- 


ization. In short, they continue to receive an education rather than purely 
vocational training. 


CONCLUSION 


The objectives of the Manufacturing Leadership Program described here 
may be briefly summarized : 


1. To supply an adequate pool of qualified and seasoned individuals to fill 


key manufacturing management positions throughout the Apparatus De- 
partment. 


To insure that complete opportunity is afforded to appraise and to develop 
the full administrative potential of these promising individuals. 
To stimulate an awareness of the importance of this sort of training—with 


its complementary obligations of selection, appraisal, and placement— 
throughout all levels of manufacturing management. 


®Trainees complement their other reading with such material as Conditions of Effective Leadership in 

the Industrial Organization, by Douglas MacGregor. Advanced Management, Oct.-Dec., 1944. Human 
Relatons in Industry, by Burleigh Gardner. Richard Irwin, Chicago, 1945. Management and the 
Worker, by F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1939. 
*For a further discussion of this issue see Organization and Management, by Chester I. Barnard. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1948, Chapter VIII. 
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These objectives are met by: 
1. Selection of adequate numbers of young men, with administrative potential, 
for training as Management Apprentices. 


2. Development of the full capabilities of each trainee through “personal 
apprenticeships” in a succession of well-selected and increasingly respon- 
sible assignments, supported by classroom work, periodic counseling, and 
other means to aid the trainee to realize his full potential. 


Placement of these competent young men in responsible manufacturing 
management posts upon the completion of the program; and continuation, 
on a less formal basis, of their broadening after this placement. 


Management Apprenticeships, effectively operated, represent an effort 
to produce trained minds and administrative personalities. This type of devel- 
opment program welds together familiarity with facts, and the process of 
logical reasoning—so characteristic of engineering training—with ability to 
take intangibles into account. It involves a systematic view of things as a 
whole, rather than complete concentration upon the parts of the whole. 

All these abilities are necessary in order to cope successfully with the 
problems of administering a complex manufacturing organization. To the 
extent that a capable young man is not equipped with these fundamentals, 
industry has the problem of supplying them if it is to overcome its most 
serious shortage—that of managerial skills. Management Apprenticeships 
offer an effective approach to the solution of this problem. 


MANAGEMENT'S STORY—32 MILLION TIMES 


By STEWART J. WOLFE 


International Council of Industrial Editors 
Dayton, Ohio 


Management, too, has developed a “fourth estate’ which is becoming increas- 
ingly significant as a means of communication. At present, Mr. Wolfe points out. 
employee publications are reaching more than 32 million workers in the United 
States and Canada alone, and all indications are that industridl journalism will 
become a more and more important factor in employer-employee relations. This 
article reports the findings of a recent survey which was designed to answer the 
questions: What types of publications are most widely used? What are the editors’ 
responsibilities? Salaries? What practices are companies now following in regard 
to the publication of union news, reports on contract negotiations, grievance settle- 
ments, and the like? 


NDUSTRIAL editing is rapidly becoming a big business within the 
management framework. Time was when the internal publication, which 
carried the company story primarily to the sales, research and production 
personnel of a business, was the football of all departments. There were few 
competent editors—most of them were clerks or secretaries who were admon- 
ished: ‘““We’re going to start a publication for the employees. See what you 
can do with it in your spare time.” The finished product usually looked like 

it had been edited in someone’s spare time. 
As time went on, however, internal publications took on a newer look. 
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Primarily management was interested in doing a more competent public- 
relations job with its personnel. A good house organ, it was felt, would help 
improve relations, increase safety, stimulate interest in the company products 
or services, and inspire the employee’s pride in his work. 

But it was no easy task. The job management required was something 
that required better editorial ability, demanded people who knew what they 
were doing. The advent of World War II intensified the need for higher 
standards of editing and for better communication among those engaged in 
this work. Thus in 1941 the National Council of Industrial Editors was 
formed to help stimulate the progress of the profession. As a result of the 
participation of Canadian groups of editors, the National group was renamed 
the International Council of Industrial Editors. A strong organization now 
was available to help the editor. Meanwhile, colleges and schools all over the 
nation were establishing courses in industrial journalism with emphasis on 
internal publications. As time went on, industrial internal journalism assumed 
increasing importance as a management tool of communication. 


With the end of the war, many publications were discontinued as an 
“economy” measure. Then a halt was called by many far-seeing manage- 
ments who reasoned that, if such publications could do the job in war, it 
could be done in peace. Many employee periodicals were revived, and soon 
there were more internal publications than ever before. Management had 
recognized that they were indeed paying their way. 


NUMBERS AND TYPES OF INTERNAL PUBLICATIONS 


Recently a survey was conducted by the International Council to deter- 
mine the present scope and status of industrial journalism. The survey 
showed that the circulation of internals had reached 32,854,667, with some 
4,050 internals in the U. S. and Canada! 

Thirty of these are dailies; 145, weeklies; 2,880, monthlies; 260, bi- 
weeklies ; 405, bi-monthlies ; 145, quarterlies ; and 185 are published at periodic 
intervals. A further breakdown indicates that 2,895 are printed in magazine 
format, 1,035 are newspapers, 120 are in other formats; 3,280 are printed on 
enamel stock, 145 on newsprint, 130 on mimeo paper and 495 on offset paper. 
The vast majority, 3,230, are printed by letterpress ; 495 are printed by offset, 
130 mimeographed, 120 lithographed, 45 are produced by planograph and 20 
by rotogravure. Distribution practices vary, with 1,590 given out at the plant; 
1,810 mailed to employees, and 650 picked up by readers at various places in 
the plant. 

One of the most significant questions in the survey referred to the number 
of publications as related to years of establishment. Only 415 publications 
have been published between 20 and 30 years ; 234 between 15 and 20 years; 
375 between 10 and 15 years; 1,565 between five and 10 years; and 1,452 
between one and five years. It can thus be seen that the vast majority are 
of recent origin. Present editors are for the most part comparatively new 
at their jobs, with 2,905 having been on their present jobs between one and 
five years ; 450 on the job between five and 10 years ; 232 between 10 and 15 
years ; 138 between 15 and 20 years, and only 27 between 20 and 28 vears. 
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Indications are that publications have been enlarged for the most part. 
2,540 have expanded while only 565 have been reduced. 


EDITORS’ RESPONSIBILITIES AND SALARIES 


Editors’ jobs vary so far as responsibility is concerned. Fully 665 report 
to the president of the company, while 190 report to the executive vice- 
president, 550 to the public-relations manager, 312 to the general manager, 
844 to the personnel manager, 432 to the industrial relations director; 
522 did not reply to this question. 

While 2,280 editors do the entire editorial job, only 1,150 also take pic- 
tures. Replies indicated that 3,112 of the editors decide on printing and 
engraving purchases while 3,024 editors specify the type of paper used. The 
art work is directed by 3,220 of the editors, while 3,080 specified miscellaneous 
services. 

Another highlight of the survey was the question: On what basis should 
editors and their assistants be paid? The determining factor, in the opinion 
of 180, was the size of the publication; 1,020, the effectiveness of the publica- 
tion ; 126, the appearance of the publication ; 25, the total number of readers ; 
27, the type of circulation; 1,650, the degree of responsibility ; 506, back- 
ground and experience; 118, length of service; 62, formal education; and 
65, the number of pages to be edited. 

Of those questioned, 1,540 had some experience in industrial relations ; 
1,590 in personnel relations; 1,865 in public relations; 2,195 in publicity ; 
1,881 in advertising ; 1,396 in photography; 546 in printing; 408 in layout; 


2,225 in feature writing; 2,326 in news writing; 425 in psychology; and 
357 in economics. 

Most monthly salaries fall into the $300-to-$500 category. 925 editors 
receive from $100 to $300 a month; 2,520 editors receive from $300 to $500 
a month; 410 editors from $500 to $800 a month ; and 80 above $800 a month. 


NEWS COVERAGE 


Some interesting facts were noted in regard to the handling of depart- 
mental news. While 3,180 print such news in the body of the regular edition, 
326 print it separately and insert it in the body of the magazine. 

One of the most significant and controversial issues was that concerning 
labor-relations news. While 2,790 publications do not touch the issue, 860 
publish union news. Stories on contract negotiations are carried by 511; 
2,576 do not cover such material. And while 2,865 carry no stories of 
grievance settlements, 131 do publish such details. It is of interest to note 
that 1,235 editors attend meetings where employee-relations policies are dis- 
cussed; 1,816 do not. While in 1,305 cases the stories about employee 
relations or union contracts are written by the editor, in 636 they are written 
by some other person. 


CONCLUSION 


All of the foregoing seems to indicate that industrial editing has become 
big business. The International Council of Industrial Editors today has 
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affiliations in England, South America, France, Hawaii, and Australia. It is 
significant that overseas industrial publications have followed completely the 
trend set by their U. S. compatriots. Thus in one more way American enter- 
prise is paving the way for the establishment of our mode of living abroad. 

There can be no doubt that industrial publications have become vital 
tools of communication. Management is spending $109,000,000 annually to 
make them so—and the investment is paying rich dividends. 


HOW DO YOU USE WAGE SURVEYS? 


By EDWARD C. SCHLEH * 


Properly used, wage surveys can be of considerable value to management in 
determining wage policies. controlling payroll costs, and maintaining worker 
morale. If the wage survey is to fulfill these objectives, however, considerable care 
and effort must go into the assembly of the data as well as into their interpretation. 
This analysis of the factors to be taken into consideration answers the following 
practical questions: Should weighted averages be used? How are bonuses and 
employee benefits counted? Should a company always strive to be “equal to the 
average”? What about supervisory, staff, and technical jobs? This article is 
particularly timely because of its consideration of special factors to be taken into 
account during periods of changing business activity and labor supply. 


N the last few years more and more companies have begun to use wage 


surveys as an aid in determining policy. Many of us seem to be confused, 
however, about the ways in which surveys can be helpful and also about 
the dangers in using them improperly. The following discussion is an 
attempt to point up some of the factors that directly affect survey results. 


SHOULD WEIGHTED AVERAGES BE USED? 


One of the most common figures used is the weighted average of rates 
actually paid. But let us analyze one aspect of the weighted average. In a 
period of rapid labor turnover, general prosperity, or rapid company growth, 
the weighted average of rates paid reflects pretty much the average of the 
lower half of salary ranges. But when the labor forces stabilize and people 
have been on jobs for a longer period of time, this average creeps up, even 
though none of the firms included has raised its ranges. Thus, if you use 
the weighted average primarily, you may find yourself in the strange 
situation of raising your rates on the basis of a survey of a group of firms, 
none of which firms has raised its schedules—and this is usually the case 
in a period of business recession. Instead of over-all weighted averages 
some people are especially attracted to statistical terms such as medians, 
modes, etc., but despite the fact that these sound more scientific, they present 
this same difficulty. 


In order partly to meet this difficulty some firms use, in addition to 


* Personnel Consultant. 
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any of the above figures, averages of established ranges or “going rates.” 
A going rate is often defined as the rate to which a good average employee 
will go after he knows his job well. Ordinarily it is the maximum rate for 
an average employee; superior merit must justify a higher rate. There is 
some objection to the use of averages of established ranges and going rates 
on the grounds that they are hypothetical. However, they do overcome the 
difficulty of a weighted average, and taken in conjunction with the weighted 


average or scatter of rates paid, usually give a fair picture of the wages or 
salaries in the area. 


HOW ARE BONUSES COUNTED? 


How should we count bonuses? This question is further complicated 
if the bonuses are not guaranteed, as in the case of a year-end bonus passed 
annually by a board of directors. On incentive bonuses some firms have 
decided from experience that, generally speaking, about one-half could 
well be counted as wages for survey purposes. Frequently such bonuses 
are keyed in to start at say 80 per cent of standard and are aimed at pro- 
ducing about 120 per cent of standard. These firms then reason that it is 
logical to use the payment for 100 per cent of standard. In one survey of 
salesmen the writer found almost a straight inverse relationship between 
base rate and incentive earnings. In effect the one-half rule seemed to 
be borne out unconsciously here too, for as commissions rose, base salary 
seemed to go down. Where the payment of bonuses is decided each year, 
several firms believe it is helpful to ask, “Have the employees come to 
expect them?” If so, the bonuses are counted as salary or wages. Ad- 
mittedly this question is hard to answer, but some indications are available 
in the number of times the bonus has been paid in the past, whether the 
amount was about the same each time, whether it was paid at regular 


intervals, what comments the interviewers at the employment office have 
received concerning it, etc. 


SHOULD YOU SURVEY RANGES? 


It is usually helpful to survey established ranges as well as actual 
salaries paid, but these alone may not indicate the best ranges for your 
company. In addition, you will want to consider the effect of ranges on 
efficiency in your company. It may be that in some jobs or in certain salary 
levels more depends on the ability and interest of the employees than in 
others. Or it may be that one job is just a stepping stone to another 
and the range should be viewed differently. In short, you may need 
a far different system of ranges than is suggested by the survey. The 
survey, after all, indicates what your competition is doing. It does not 
necessarily dictate efficient salary operations for your company. If the data 
is identified, however, valuable information may be obtained by studying 


the practices of certain firms in the group on particular jobs. The specific 
firms studied may vary with the job. 


SURVEY ALL RATES? 


Some firms that have no evaluation system internally have checked 
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many jobs specifically and assumed that slight differences in survey aver- 
ages called for different rates. Such a reliance on surveys may lead to 
an unwieldy system of wage administration and one that is internally un- 
popular as far as employees are concerned. It’s generally more satisfactory 
to survey a few key levels in different firms in the area and then fit in your 
jobs accordingly, keeping in mind some kind of logical internal relationship. 


SHOULD THE SURVEY BE CONFINED TO THE INDUSTRY? 


Some of us survey only our own industry. These surveys are worth 
while, but aren’t your employees just as likely to go to work for some 
other industry? Other industries are sometimes very strong competitors 


for good employees. Disregard of these other industries may lead to a 
very unsatisfactory wage structure. 


EQUAL TO THE AVERAGE? 


Many of us make it a rule to be “equal to the average.” We might 
question the advisability of following such a rule blindly. For example, 
being 10 per cent below an average doesn’t generally affect your com- 
petitive position with regard to new employees. If it does, it generally 
does so on only the beginning rates, such as those for messenger, junior 
engineer, or stenographer. In any normal labor market, however, other 
factors may be more important. The specific needs of the firm, its physical 
location, the effect of certain jobs on the organization, may all be profitably 
weighed in with a survey. For that matter, an over-all average of an 
area may not be most important. There may be 10 or 12 firms that should 
be studied particularly as well as the over-all area average, since they 
are the strongest competitors for good employees. 


HOW ARE SUPERVISORY AND STAFF JOBS SURVEYED? 


We often hear complaints about the difficulty of surveying staff and 
first-level supervisory jobs. Perhaps we should consider the use to be made 
of the survey. Ordinarily, all that’s wanted is a general indication of salary 
levels for these groups. Major differences in job content between firms 
can often be related to two or three factors such as number of people super: 
vised, rate of highest person supervised, average cost of project worked on, 
number of reports made, etc. If this information is carefully discussed 
with each firm participating in the survey and collected with the salary data, 
you can generally interpret it in terms of your own jobs. In these cases, 
however, over-all survey averages often are of little value because of dif- 
ferences in job content. We should keep the objective of the survey in 
mind and the tolerance required. This rule, of course, applies to all surveys. 
If your management wants to know the general band of rates for these jobs, 
this type of survey is usually adequate. If you review past management 
decisions, you may find that this is generally the case. In fact, management 


decisions on many rate structures are made broadly rather than to such 
close tolerances as, say, $1 a month. 
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At times companies have relied heavily on surveys of differentials for 
supervisors in setting their supervisory rates. This is helpful, but used 
alone is a serious departure from the job evaluation approach. Sometimes 
the supervisor is practically a lead man. At other times he has extended 
his supervisory capacity to broad limits. Should the same rule of differential 
apply? It is usually better to follow the method outlined in the paragraph 
above in making any such survey of supervisory differentials. 


PUBLISHED SURVEYS OF TECHNICAL JOBS 


Perhaps a word might be said about the national surveys that have 
come into use in the last few years primarily with regard to rates for 
technical employees. These are usually collected directly from the employees 
without regard to job but with a notation as to length of service and 
educational background. There are some grave dangers in using such 
surveys. First of all, considering all the idle rumors that float around on 
salaries you might seriously question the accuracy of the data collected. 
Employees generally tend to err on the high side when quoting their salaries, 
especially if they know. that they are to be published and may influence the 
salary structure of their own firms. Moreover, how can you use a survey 
of technical men of, say, 25 years experience, including section heads, lab 
heads, and even vice presidents, when you are considering the salary of a lab 
man of long service who has never demonstrated any special ingenuity or 
administrative ability? Finally, do you wish to weigh length of service so 
heavily, rather than contribution to the company, when considering these 
higher salary levels? 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING SURVEYS OF RATES 


Some of us survey monthly salaries and fail to get data on hours 
worked. A girl working 37% hours per week and paid overtime for any 
additional hours worked is generally in a better position than one working 
40 hours a week for the same monthly salary. You may wish to consider 
this in tabulating the data. However, you may weigh it in differently if 
there is no extra pay for hours worked up to 40. 

In some areas a practice has grown up of giving a substantial raise to 
an employee after two or three months of service. The employee often 
looks at this two to three months rate as his hiring rate. In these areas 
a survey of starting rates only may not truly reflect company practices. In 
determining your salary policy you may want to know of these quick raises 
which effectively change the hiring rate. It is frequently difficult, however, 


to detect these practices without a discussion with each firm participating 
in the survey. 


In some areas tradition or a recent general switch to job evaluation 
methods has left a considerable number of people outside the firm’s estab- 
lished ranges or outside the area cluster. Often it is worth while to get 
the reasons for these extremes, e.g., long service, demotions, job evaluation, 
etc., so as better to interpret the results. It is usually unwise to disregard 
them arbitrarily as extremes, for they may be real parts of some firm’s 
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salary schedules. This may be especially unwise if they should occur in a 
company which is large in the area and therefore important in the effect 
of its rate structure on the area rates. 

Periods of decreasing business activity may call for different survey 
emphasis from periods of increasing business. For instance, starting rates, 
rates after two to three months, and increase policy may be of primary 
importance in one period. Average or going rates and benefits may be more 
important in another. 

In using a survey in a large metropolitan area it is often helpful to 
show a breakdown between downtown and suburban rates. Frequently 
there is a difference. The difference between certain types of industries 
may also be helpful. For instance, discounts and other benefits of depart- 
ment store employment may have to be considered in reviewing rates. Of 
course, for any such analyses identification of the firms is essential. 


HOW ABOUT BENEFITS? 


Without consideration of the employee benefits in effect our survey 
may give us a warped view of prevailing conditions. : It’s important to know 
the various benefits, i.e., pensions, insurance, vacations, etc., that each of 
the other companies offers. Here, again, it is essential in making policy 
decisions to identify this data individually with the wage or salary data of 
the particular company. Firms sometimes differ in their practices depending 
on their workforce or the character of their business. For instance, in some 
areas financial houses pay for substantial pension or insurance programs for 
employees. Their salaries, however, may be a little lower than those of 
other firms. These other benefits may well make up the difference. Depart- 
ment stores frequently give special benefits, such as employee discounts, 
special employee sales, and time off with pay to shop during working hours. 
To the employee these may be sizable benefits. 

Care should be taken to get all the data on policies. For example, on 
pension plans, does the company pay some, all, or part of the cost? Are 
adjustments made for Social Security payments? Do employees get vested 
rights? If so, when? The answers to these questions may change your 
perspective regarding the value of the benefit. Here, again, it is very dif- 
ficult to get accurate information without a discussion with representatives 
of each firm in the survey. 

When collecting data on policies we should try at the same time to get 
the experience of different companies with the variations of different 
policies. This will enable the company conducting the survey to collect 
valuable tips from the experiences of a group. 


BENEFITS IN CENTS PER HOUR? 


Consideration of benefits can, however, take an unrealistic turn, For 
instance, in recent years there has been a great deal of discussion on surveys 
of employee benefits in terms of “cents per hour.” These surveys can be 
dangerously misleading. In one study made by the writer a survey of 
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certain benefits indicated an average cost of 20 cents an hour. However, 
when a composite set of policies that on the average made up this 20 cents 
were applied to two different firms in the group, they added up to 12 cents 
per hour in one firm and 28 cents in the other. The first firm was a growing 
company having mostly simple assembly and clerical jobs at the time. The 
latter was an old, stable firm with mostly skilled plant and office jobs. Since 
many employee benefits vary with length of service and with the income 
of the employee the same policies gave this much variation in results. On 
the assumption that the first, growing company were to stabilize, let’s say in 
a period of business recession, the cost of these benefits was projected for 
five years. It was found that the same policies would then give 18 cents 
an hour. This would mean an increase in cost just when the company is 
hardest hit. Trying to raise benefits now to approximately 20 cents would 
cost this company about 27 cents in five years under these conditions. 


and so instead of being equal to the average, the company would be way 
above it. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Often overlooked is the important employee relations aspect of surveys. 
Do the employees know that you are aware of practices in other companies? 
Periodically assuring employees that you are in close touch with the rates 
and policies of other reputable companies in the area will increase their 
confidence in the company and dispel doubts created by idle rumors of 
greener pastures elsewhere. Generally, an assurance that the company is 
in close touch with the data of other firms is all an employee wants. He 
usually doesn’t care to see the specific survey findings. 

These are a few suggestions on the uses of surveys. Intelligently used, 
they can be of considerable value to management in controlling personnel 
costs and in maintaining employee morale. However, to be of real use, 
considerable care and effort must go into the assembly of the data as well 
as into its interpretation. If this is done, almost any firm will find the 
cost negligible as compared with the benefits to be derived. 





FACTORS INVOLVED IN ESTABLISHING 
A MERIT-RATING SCALE 


By LEE STOCKFORD 
Industrial Relations Advisor 
and 
H. W. BISSELL 
Personnel Records Manager 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


While it is generally agreed that formal systems for rating employee performance 
are desirable, it is as generally conceded that one of the major unfinished tasks of 
personnel administration is that of making merit rating more objective. Toward this 
end, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation undertook a series of controlled statistical 
studies to determine the degree to which certain weaknesses inherent in ratings 
obtained on an existing merit-rating scale could be reduced or overcome by design- 
ing a new scale and by training supervisors in the principles and techniques of 
rating. The following article is a step-by-step account of this study and of its 
conclusions regarding the type of scale to be used and its influence on raters’ 
leniency and severity, the effects of supervisory training in rating on the reliability 
of the ratings given, and other significant findings. 


INTRODUCTION 


B* now, enough has been written in the form of textbook chapters and 
formal articles on the subject of merit rating to allow one to make two 
broad and important generalizations : 


1. That the performance of employees in industry is constantly being 
rated or appraised by their supervisors and others, whether or not 
these judgments are recorded on a specially constructed scale. 

2. That more often than not formal appraisals or ratings are to be pre- 


ferred over informal appraisals, providing all the conditions and 
restrictions of scale construction, timing, policy control, training, etc., 
have been observed. 


The purpose of this article is not to restate the fundamental principles 
underlying the whole rating procedure, but to present the results of a series of 
controlled statistical studies which were conducted as part of a program to 
revise the rating procedure at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, particularly 
as it affects the review of hourly-rated employees. 

For many years, in accordance with its union contract, Lockheed has 
conducted reviews of its hourly-paid employees every 16 weeks, primarily 
for the purpose of appraising the value of their work in connection with the 
merit pay increase program. Several years ago, in order to make the 16-week 
reviews more “objective,” supervisors were required to record the progress 
of their employees every four weeks on what was termed the “Progress 
Report.” These progress reports were scored and averaged, and the results 
of the last four progress reports were recorded on the 16-week review sheets 
as numerical scores for each trait rated. The idea was to avoid a last-minute 
“halo” effect at the time merit raises were considered. 

This system of grading four-week progress reports soon became so 


Note: The authors wish to express their appreciation to Miss Freda Permisohn, Personnel Statisti- 


cian, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, for her assistance in the computations necessary to complete this 
study. 
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burdensome and routine in nature that the results were hardly worth the 
effort. The progress reports were therefore eliminated; and, at the time of 
the regular 16-week review, the supervisor’s opinion of the employee was ex- 
pressed in terms of numbers in a box on the review form originally intended 
to carry a summary of four detailed progress reports (see Exhibit A). This 
system was in effect when the present study was begun to improve the Lock- 
heed hourly rating program. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to determine the degree to which certain 
weaknesses inherent in the ratings obtained on the existing merit-rating scale 
could be reduced or overcome by designing a new scale and by training super- 
visors in the principles and techniques of rating. 

The scope of the study included an analysis of basic reference literature 
in the field of industrial psychology ;* a review of previous research studies 
on merit rating which were conducted at Lockheed ; the construction of a type 
of scale different from the scale then in use; an experimental study of ratings 
submitted on the new scale in comparison with those submitted on the old 
scale; and a series of follow-up studies on the new scale to validate its use in 
practical situations in order to determine the degree to which the gains ob- 
served in the original experiment were preserved. 


RESULTS 


Since this report covers the essential findings of four relatively inde- 


pendent studies, the results will be presented in four parts. 

Part I will be a summary of the principal findings of the background 
studies. 

Part II will cover the approach to the construction of the descriptive 
rating scale. 

Part III will contain a discussion of original research study. 

Part IV will present the follow-up statistical analysis of ratings sub- 
mitted on the new scale. 


PART I 
Principal Findifgs of Background Studies 


In the development of the current Lockheed Management Selection and 
Placement Plan, 54 separate items were subjected to a fairly rigorous analysis. 
Of these 54 items, one was merit rating. Several studies were conducted to 
determine the value of merit rating as a measure of the performance of the 
individual supervisors. 


* Burtt, H. E., Employment Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1926. 
Halsey, George, Handbook of Personnel Management, peg = & Bros., New York, 1947. 
Maier, Norman R. F., Psychology in Industry, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York,, 1946. 
Pigors, ag: and Myers, Charles A., Personnel Administration, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1947. 
Ruch, F. L., Psychology and Life, Scott, Foresman and Co., New York, 1941. 
Walters, J. E Percsmnel Relations, The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1945. 
Yoder, Dale, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 
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The rating scale used for the review of supervisory personnel was similar 
in form (but not in traits) to that used for the review of non-supervisory 
personnel. The subordinate was rated on an evaluational scale in which his 
“worth” was appraised in terms of “Poor,” “Below Average,” “Average,” 
“Above Average,” and “Excellent,” and the evaluation was expressed directly 
in terms of a numerical equivalent (ranging from 0 to 100) for this sub- 
jective appraisal. 

In this study there were 485 supervisors in 30 departments working in a 
broad but homogenous type of work—airframe structures and final assembly. 
These supervisors were rated by the department heads for whom they worked. 
Three types of analyses of the ratings were made, the results of which are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 

1. Leniency-Severity. The differences in leniency between raters were 
so great that all the supervisors working for the four most severe raters 
were given ratings the scores of which were lower than the scores for the 
poorest ratings given by the two most lenient raters. The mean deviation of 
the mean ratings given by the 30 raters was 12 points. 

2. Differences between “known” and “unknown” ratings. Up to the 
time that the expesimental studies were conducted, the supervisors were never 
shown the results of the ratings. The department heads merely filled in the 
merit-rating scales, and sent them directly to the Personnel Records Depart- 
ment to be filed in the personnel folders of the men. At this time, it was de- 
cided that the department head should have a private interview with each 
man that he rated and explain the results of the ratings to him. At the close 
of the interview the rater and the subordinate were cach to sign the review 
sheet to indicate that the interview had been conducted. Then, the rating 
scale was to be sent to the Personnel Records Department. 

Two weeks after a regular periodic review (one that occurred at the 
official review period and in conjunction with which there were no interviews), 
the 30 department heads were asked to re-rate their subordinate supervisors, 
and, following these ratings, to explain them to their subordinates on an indi- 
vidual basis. The mean score for all 485 ratings in the regular review where 
the results of the ratings were “unknown” by those who were rated was 60 
(S.D. = 21) ; in the experimental ratings made two weeks later, in conjunction 
with which the interviews were held, the mean rating was 84 (S.D. = 14). The 
difference of 24 points between the means for these two sets of ratings was 
significant beyond all reasonable doubt (Critical ratio = 20.0). This would 
indicate that the general level of leniency is significantly raised when the 
results of the ratings are known by the subordinate. 

3. Correlational Analysis. Three correlational analyses were made to 
determine the reliability and validity of the ratings. 

To obtain the coefficient of reliability, two sets of ratings were made 
with a time lapse of 10 days between each set. The range of reliability 
coefficients was from r = +.401 to r = +.924. The mean coefficient of 
reliability was M, = +.70. 

To obtain the validity of the ratings, the scores were correlated with 
(a) an objective measure of work performed by the mechanics under each 
supervisor; (b) the length of time the department heads knew each of the 
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subordinate supervisors; and (c) the social stimulus value of the personality 
of the supervisors who were being rated. The results of these studies are 
presented in the following table. 


TABLE I 


Mean Coefficient of Correlation Between 
Scores on Rating Scales and Each of Three Other Factors 





Nature of Interrelationship Mean Coeff. Corr. 





Scores on rating scales vs. measurable output r = +.22 





Scores on rating scales vs. social stimulus value of personality +.59 





Scores on rating scales vs. length of acquaintanceship +.65 














From these data it is quite obvious that the ratings submitted on the scale 
are providing a measure of something other than actual production. 
The results of the foregoing studies permit the following statements: 
a. There are differences between supervisors, not only in the leniency with which 


they rate their subordinates, but also in the reliability with which they rate their 
subordinates. 


. Supervisors are more lenient in evaluating the worth of subérdinates when they 
must confront the subordinate with the results of the ratings than they are when 
the results are withheld from the subordinate. : 

. The score on the rating scale which has been designed to measure performance 
reflects personal-social relationships between supervisor and subordinate better 
than it reflects the actual productivity of the subordinate in question. 

As a result of this study, the review sheet for the rating of the salaried 
employees was radically changed to conform more closely with typical graphic 
or descriptive type of rating scale. A restudy of ratings provided the follow- 
ing improvements : 

a. Differences between “signed” and “unsigned” ratings were reduced from 24 to 
only 7 points. ; . 

b. Differences in leniency and severity were reduced significantly. In the first 
study, the mean deviation between raters was 12; here the mean deviation in 
leniency and severity is only 4. 

Before the correlational analysis to determine the reliability and validity 
of the new ratings could be conducted, the decision was made to study and 
to revise the scale used in the review of hourly-paid employees. 


PART I 


Construction of the Descriptive Rating Scale 
For the Review of Hourly-Paid Personnel 


In order to construct a scale that would be acceptable by those who would 
have to use it, the supervisors themselves were asked to participate in the 
study. 


One hundred and thirty-eight supervisors (selected at random) were 
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asked to submit a list of 15 traits or characteristics on which hourly-paid 
people could be rated. They were asked to place a “3” before each of the five 
items they considered to be of most importance; a “2” before each of the five 
items they considered to be next in importance; and a “1” before each of 
the least important items. The supervisors were also asked to define the terms 
and to give descriptions of desirable, neutral and undesirable behavior under 
each of these traits. 

When the lists of traits were returned to the Personnel Department, they 
were divided into three groups: (1) those submitted by supervisors in office- 
clerical functions ; (2) those submitted by supervisors in direct functions ; and 
(3) those submitted by supervisors in engineering functions. The items sub- 
mitted by each group were then subjected to statistical analysis to determine 
the relative importance or popularity of each. 

On the basis of all opinions studied in the preliminary investigation, eight 
traits were found to be of sufficient importance (popularity) to warrant fur- 
ther research. These were Adaptability, Cooperation, Dependability, Initia- 
tive, Job Knowledge, Judgment, Quality, Quantity. The trait Initiative, 
although ranking high in the opinion of most supervisors, was dropped from 
the list because the definitions submitted for this term overlapped too much 
with the definitions submitted for Dependability. The trait Dependability 
was the better of the two, as it was subject to more reliable ratings. The trait 
Morale (willingness and attitude) was substituted in the place of /nitiative. 

The final list included Adaptability, Cooperation, Dependability, Job 
Knowledge, Judgment, Morale, Quality, Quantity. These traits were then 
defined, and four degrees of behavior were established for each trait. The 
definitions for several of the traits were adapted from a scale used by the 
company several years ago. The definitions of the remaining traits were 
adapted from the definitions submitted by supervision. The scale was con- 
structed along the line of a typical graphic scale without numbers and with 
no reference to qualitative terms such as “average,” “excellent,” “poor,” etc. 
All ratings were to be made, then, in terms that “describe” behavior rather 
than in numerical equivalents for terms that “evaluate” supposed worth. 

The reason for removing numbers and qualitative terms from the scale 
was twofold: first, to control one of the causes of differences between raters 
in leniency and severity; and, second, to increase reliability of the judgment 
on which the actual rating was predicated. 

That individual differences in leniency could be reduced was supported 
by several demonstrations, the most significant of which was a survey of more 
than 100 supervisors and 100 college upper-division and graduate students. 
In this study the people were asked to rate (on a hundred-point scale) the 
value they would assign to each of several phrases which could be used as a 
basis for a rating scale. The results showed that the ranges and standard 
deviations of the values for those phrases which contained evaluational words 
(“average,” “excellent,” and “poor,” etc.) were significantly greater than were 
the ranges and standard deviations of the values for those phrases which were 
devoid of any subjective words. It was felt, then, that language and its scaling 
in rating employees was among the most important problems with which to 
cope. Further studies on this phase of the problem are now in progress. 
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In reference to reliability it was believed that by making the language 
of the scale more objective, the supervisor’s judgment or opinion would be 


less affected by changes in his mood or feeling tones than might otherwise 
be the case. 


PART Il 
Original Research Study 


The purpose of this phase of the study was to analyze ratings submitted 
on both the old evaluational scale and the experimental descriptive scale. The 
scope of the analyses included an investigation of (1) individual differences 
in leniency and severity; (2) reliability of rating; (3) a limited measure of 
validity of the ratings; and, finally, (4) a study of factors involved in rating. 

At the time of the regular review period in September, 1947, 56 super- 
visors from five different operating units in the company were asked to partici- 
pate in the study. These supervisors were asked to rate their subordinates on 
the regular company scale then in use, and also on the experimental scale. The 
following table shows the name of each of the operating units, the number of 


supervisors participating in this study, and the number of hourly employees 
who were rated. 


TABLE II 
Areas and Number of Personnel Included in Study 





‘ ; Number of Number of 
Operating Units Supervisors | Employees Rated 





Inspection 3 57 





Manufacturing 18 408 





Office Manager 





Engineering 





Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 42 





Totat—Five Units 56 915 

















Upon completion of the ratings, the scales were sent to the Personnel 
Records Department for scoring and analysis. The results of this study are 
presented as follows: 


1. Individual Differences in Leniency and Severity 


There were several major aspects in which the ratings on the two scales 
differed : 


a. The shape of the distribution curves of the ratings on the company 
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scale was bi-modal whereas the distributions of the scores on the 
experimental scale approximated the normal curve of distribution. 
(Chart I.) 
The ratings on the regular company scale were skewed more to the 
higher end of the scale than were the ratings on the experimental 
curve. In fact, on the company scale, the curve did not close at the 
upper end of the base line. (Chart I.) 
There was less difference between supervisors in the range or the 
portion of the scale they used when rating on the descriptive scale than 
when rating on the evaluational scale. (Chart I.) 
d. A study of the individual mean ratings for each of the raters re- 
vealed several points worth noting (see Table IV, p. 104): 
(1) On both scales the mean of the 56 ratings was slightly higher than was the 
mean of all 915 ratings. Later studies showed this to be caused by the fact that 
there is a slight negative correlation (—.20) between leniency and the number of 
cases a supervisor must rate. 

Since the mean rating submitted by each supervisor was treated as a single item 
regardless of the number of subordinates he rated, and since there is a slight 
tendency for supervisors to be more lenient when rating a small group than when 
a a large group, it is not surprising that on the evaluational scale the mean 
of the 56 mean ratings was 112.5 compared to a mean of 109 for 915 ratings, or that 


the mean of the 56 means on the experimental descriptive scale was 64.7 and the 
mean of the 915 individual ratings was 64.0. 


TABLE III 


Range, Means and Standard Deviations of 
Ratings Obtained from Supervisors on Both Scales 





Range, Means and Company | Experimental 
Standard Deviations Scale Scale 





Mean of All Ratings 109.1 64.0 





S.D. of All Ratings 18.0 10.1 





Range of Means for 56 Supervisors a 
Minimum — Maximum 81 — 35 56 — 72 





Mean of Means 112.5 64.7 





S.D. of Means 14.2 49 

















(2) The standard deviation of the means for the 56 supervisors when using the 
company scale was 14.2 or about three times as great as the standard deviation of 
the means when the supervisors were rating on the experimental scale (S.D. = 4.9). 
(3) Whereas three of the supervisors when rating on the company scale kad 
means that deviated more than the 18 points above 109 (the mean of all 915 
ratings), and two supervisors had means more than 18 points below 109, none of the 
supervisors had means when rating on the experimental scale which deviated more 
than 8 points from 64 (the mean of all 915 ratings on the experimental scale). 
That is, when using the experimental scale the mean of the ratings given by each 
of the supervisors was within one standard deviation of the mean of all 915 
individual ratings. 
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2. Reliability 


Ten days after the original ratings were submitted to the Personnel 
Department, the 56 supervisors were asked to re-rate their employees. Co- 
efficients of reliability or consistency were then obtained for each rater on 
each scale as well as for the various traits on the scale. 


a. The coefficient of reliability for each of the raters was higher for the 
experimental scale than for the company scale. The miean coefficient of 
reliability for the entire group of supervisors was r = +.77 on the experi- 
mental scale, and r = +.55 on the company scale. 

b. Certain items in the new scale were more reliable than others. The 
most reliable item was Dependability (r = +.780); the least reliable item 
was Cooperation (r = +.491). 


3. Validity 


The only measure of validity to be obtained in the study was based upon 
the ability of two or more equally qualified supervisors to agree with each 
other when independently rating the same group of employees. Because of 
the difficulties in obtaining a sufficiently large number of cases on 
whom this study could be conducted, the results are held in doubt and shall 
not be reported in full. However, mention shall be made of several sig- 
nificant findings : 


a. The coefficient of correlation between the ratings submitted by two 


raters on the same group of men is lower than the coefficient of reliability. 

b. The raters were better able to agree with each other when rating 
people on an objective scale, than the same raters were able to agree with 
themselves when rating the same people on a subjective scale. 

c. Quality of work was the trait on which the supervisors were best able 
to agree with each other (coefficient of agreement r = +.70). Cooperation 
was the trait on which they were least able to agree with each other (coefficient 
of agreement r = +.044). 


4. Basic Factors in the Scale 


In order to determine the statistical factors which were involved, the 
rating on each trait was correlated with the rating on each of the other traits. 
From this inter-correlational analysis of the ratings, it was apparent that 
there were three general clusters of traits to which supervisors were re- 
acting : 


a. Technical Proficiency (Quality and Quantity) 


b. Mental Proficiency (Judgment, Adaptability and Job Knowledge) 
c. Social Proficiency (Morale and Cooperation) 


This should certainly not be taken to indicate that these are the only 
three clusters or factors to which supervisors react, as any clustering will 
depend in part upon the nature and the number of the traits included in the 
scale. 

Since the type of and the number of statistical factors which might 
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appear in ratings is dependent in part upon the number and the nature of 
the traits which make up the scale, the question was raised as to the degree 
to which other aspects of the scale might influence the factors to be obtained. 
In answer to the question, a further investigation was conducted. In this 
analysis the principle of proximity was studied by determining the mean 
coefficients of correlation between ratings given to adjacent traits 
(rig + reg + ra4 + ras, etc.), between ratings given to alternate traits 
(Tig + regt rg5 + rae, etc.), and between ratings given to every third trait 
(tig + To5 + 36 + raz, etc.). 

The results of the study showed that the average inter-correlation for 
adjacent traits was +.66. As the distance between the various traits was 
increased, the size of the inter-correlations decreased to a point where the 
mean inter-correlations between ratings on traits separated by five or more 
intervening traits was +.46. This presented some good evidence to support 
the speculation that it is likely that the nature of the factors to be obtained 
from a Statistical analysis of ratings is partially determined by the proximity 
of the items. 

To verify this speculation a new scale was prepared. It consisted of 
the same traits appearing in a very different or “scrambled” order so that 
traits adjacent to each other in the first scale were not adjacent to each other 
in the “scrambled” scale. 

Following the same procedure it was found that the mean coefficient of 
correlations of ratings given to traits adjacent to each other was +.65; and 
the mean coefficient of correlation of the ratings separated by five or more 
intervening traits was +.48. A summary of these mean coefficients of cor- 
relation is presented in Table IV. 

A further exploration of this phase of the problem was made through 


TABLE IV 


Mean Inter-correlation of Traits by 
Relative Position on Scale, Showing Influence of Proximity 





MEAN COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 





PROXIMITY OF TRAITS - — — 
Traits on Original Traits on 
Experimental Scale Scrambled Scale 





Adjacent Traits +.66 M, = +.65 











Alternate Traits +.60 M, = +-.58 











Traits Separated by Two aa 
Intervening Traits - M, +.58 





Traits Separated by Three f ait _ 
Intervening Traits 5 Be M, = +-.55 





Traits Separated by Four Pr ue 
Intervening Traits T. M, = +.52 





Traits Separated by Five or More = 
Intervening Traits i M, = +.48 
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obtaining the coefficient of correlation between each trait and every other trait 
on the original experimental scale, and by obtaining the same inter-correlations 
for ratings submitted on the “scrambled” scale. The results of this analysis 
showed that the differences in the inter-correlations between ratings of the 
same traits varied from .01 to .26 depending directly upon the change in 
proximity of the traits from one scale to the other. The mean difference in 


the inter-correlations between ratings of the same traits on the two different 
scales was .17. 


5. Summary 


From the results of the experimental study, the following major points 
deserve summarization. 

a. Differences between supervisors in the leniency or severity with 
which they rate their subordinates are significantly less when ratings are 
made on a descriptive scale than when they are made on an evaluational scale. 

b. When rating on a descriptive scale, the supervisor’s judgment is 
significantly more reliable than it is when the rating is made on an evalua- 
tional scale. 

Also, the reliability of ratings on traits such as Dependability 
(M, = +.78) and Quality of work (M, = +.70) is greater than the relia- 
bility of ratings on the more “subjective” traits such as Morale (M, = +.50) 
and Cooperation (M, = +.49). 

c. Validity of ratings is a subject that needs much more study. How- 
ever, the pertinent though limited finding in this aspect of the original experi- 
mental study is that the coefficient of validity of descriptive ratings is sig- 


nificantly higher than is the coefficient of reliability of evaluational ratings. 

d. Any further study of statistical factors in ratings should be conducted 
with due regard for the number of and kind of traits in the scale, and for the 
principle of proximity of these various traits. 


PART IV 
Follow-Up Statistical Analysis of Ratings 
Submitted on the Descriptive Scale 
PURPOSE 


On the basis of the findings presented in Part III, a final draft for a 
rating scale was prepared. This scale contained the five traits on which the 
most reliable ratings were obtained (Exhibit B). 

To validate the experimental findings, a follow-up study was conducted 
on the ratings submitted by 107 supervisors on 2,185 hourly-paid subordinates. 
The specific purpose of this study was to determine (1) the degree to which 
the gains observed in the experiment were to be retained when the new scale 


was put to practical use, and (2) the degree to which ratings are influenced by 
certain traits or characteristics of the rater. 


APPROACH 


This study was restricted to a statistical analysis of ratings of sub- 
ordinates submitted by 107 supervisors during the second regular review 
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Describe briefly the specific work this employee is now doing and state the spprozimate length of time he hes been on this work 











Approsimately how long heve you known this employee? 











Law wr) « hecgeueamaaeataaaas The factors are listed alphabetically, therefore their position as listed in no way reflects the respective value of the 
individual factors 


ADAPTABILITY 


which New Duties 
are Learned 


DEPENDABILITY 


JOB KNOWLEDGE 
Technical Knowl- 
edge of Job and 
Related Work 


QUALITY 
Accuracy in Work 
Freedom from 
Errors 


QUANTITY 
Output - Speed 


Comments 


| 





Is slow to learn: 

has trouble edjust- 
ing himself to 
changed conditions. 
needs constant in- 
struction. 


| 


Learns well with mini- 
mum amount of instruc- 
himself 





Does top grade work 
ith minimum of 
tupervision; out- 
standing ability to 
follow through 


| 


Willing to accept re- 
sponsibility, requires 
cory little follow-up. 


| 





Has excellent tnow!- 


very well- informed. 


| 


Seldom needs help: 
has good knowledge of 
his job and related 
work; is well-informed. 


— his 1 fairly 
; has little know!- 


pe wet of related werk. 


| 





Makes practically 
no mistates, highest 
accuracy. 


Ransseens 


Seldom mates errors, 
is accurate; does high- 
grede work 


Makes some errors but 
does passable wort 


| 


Makes mistakes frequently. 





Output below standard 
definitely slow 


Output meets standard 
is satisfactory 


Does more work than 
expected: is fast; 
eaceeds standard 


Exceptionally fast. 
unusual output 























Will changes in rate or occupation 
be ded at this time? Ye sO 
Vf answer is “Yos™ bo ewe to ottech o comgieted 

Ch of Status notice to this form. 

















Personnel Dept. Dete 














Exhibit B. The Revised Rating Form 
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period in which the new scale was used (December, 1948). None of these 
supervisors knew in advance of the study that an analysis of their ratings 
was to be made, nor was there any general announcement that a study would 
be conducted at that time. It is believed that the withholding of this infor- 


mation permitted the obtaining of ratings under the most natural conditions 
possible at the time. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


It is apparent from a review of literature and from the data presented 
so far that three of the most important problems in merit rating are relia- 
bility, individual differences in leniency, and the influence of bias or “halo.” 

The results of the study will show : 


1. The reliability with which raters expressed their judgment of the 
performance of their subordinates ; 

. The differences between raters in leniency; 

. The influence of bias or “halo” ; 

. The interrelationship of reliability, leniency and “halo,” and the 
degree to which these three aspects of rating are influenced by such 
factors as: 

. The level of mental ability of the rater ; 
Special training in the function of rating; 

. Amount of experience as a rater ; 

. The age level of the supervisor ; 

. Certain components in the Kuder Interest Preference record ; 
Certain characteristics of the ratings themselves. 


The shines were conducted on the ratings submitted by 77 of the 
original group of 107 supervisors. These 77 supervisors rated 1,928 sub- 
ordinates. The size of the groups rated by each supervisor ranged from 
18 to 56 subordinates with a mean of 25 subordinates per supervisor. The 
ratings from the remaining 30 supervisors were excluded from the study 
because of the small number of subordinates assigned to each supervisor. 
For these supervisors, the groups ranged in size from 4 to 15 with an average 
number of eight subordinates. 


TRAINING IN THE RATING FUNCTION 


Before presenting the results of the follow-up study, it is essential that 
certain points regarding the 77 supervisors be made clear. These people were 
all in the lowest level of full-time salaried personnel responsible for the 
direct supervision of hourly-paid employees. The supervisors did not com- 
prise one homogeneous group in all respects. There was at least one known 
factor on the basis of which the subjects could be divided into two separate 
groups. This was the factor of specialized training in the function of rating. 

The specialized training consisted of approximately six hours of in- 
struction on the philosophy and principles of rating drawn from the sources 
listed earlier in the report; participation in the selection of items to be used 
in the scale; participation as experimental subjects in the original research 
studies; and the benefit of follow-up interviews in which their performance 
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as raters was explained to them in detail. This training was restricted to 32 
of the 77 supervisors in the study. 

The remaining 45 supervisors received only the two-hour general orien- 
tation or explanatory session given to all members of all levels of supervision 
throughout the entire company. This orientation session was for the purpose 
of acquainting all members of supervision with the fact that there would be 
a change in the rating scale, the reasons for the change, and a statement of 
the changes in the merit review procedure required as a result of installing 
the new scale. 

The following table shows a list of the factors which were held in con- 
trol: that is, those known, measured traits in which there were no significant 
differences in either means or ranges between the “trained” and the “un- 
trained” classes of supervisors. 


TABLE V 


Mean and Range of Scores for Traits on Which There Were No Differences 
Between Supervisors in “Trained” and “Untrained” Groups 





Total Group Trained Group Untrained Group 
TRAIT (N = 77) (N = 32) (N = 45) 


Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 








Mental Maturity 
(Calif. Test M.M.) IQ — 123/91 to 153 123 94 to 147 123 91 to 153 








Persuasive Compon. : ‘ : 
(Kuder Pref. Record) 63 %ile 1 to 99 65 %ile | 1to99 62 Sile | 1to99 





Social Service Comp. |< : , ‘ 
(Kuder Pref. Record) 54 %ile 1 to 99 52 %ile | 1 to90 55%ile | 1to99 





Admin-Supervisory Int. : : ‘ 
(Out of Kader Items) 68 %ile 5 to 99 70 %ile | 10 to 99 65 %ile | 1to99 





, 26 Yrs. to , 27 Yrs. to 26 Yrs. to 
38 ¥ rs. 55 Yrs. 37 ¥ rs. 53 Yrs. 39 Yrs. 55 Yrs. 


c 1 Yr. to 6 Mos. to 
(Number of Years) iv Yrs. 5 Yrs. 10 Yrs. 5 Yrs. 10 Yrs. 


Training — Oth a 4 — |10 — a _— — 
1 : rs. thru rs. thru 2 Yrs. thru 
(Formal Academic) Adv. _|4Yrs.Col.} Adv. _|4Yrs.Col.| Adv. | 4 Yrs. Col. 


Age 
(Chronological) 


Supervisory Experience 5 Yrs. 6 Mos. to 



































RELIABILITY 


The coefficients of reliability for the 77 supervisors ranged from r = 
+.130 to r = +.952; and the mean coefficient of reliability was r = +.798. 
Yoder gives r = +.75 as the lowest acceptable coefficient of reliability for 
rating scales. Of the 77 supervisors, 55, or approximately 70 per cent of the 
group submitted ratings the reliability of which equaled or exceeded this point. 

These results compare favorably with the results obtained in the experi- 
mental study. In the original study, for a comparable group of supervisors, 
the mean coefficient of reliability was r = +.77 for the experimental “descrip- 
tive” scale, and a coefficient of reliability of r = +.55 for the old “evalua- 
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tional” scale. The results indicate that the gains observed in the experiment 
were retained when the “descriptive” scale was put to practical use. 


LENIENCY 


Leniency was measured in terms of the mean score on the rating scale 
given by each of the supervisors to their respective subordinates. A frequency 
distribution was made of these means. The mean of the means was 66.0, and 
the standard deviation of the means (S.D.) was 6.7. In the original experi- 
mental study the mean of the means was 64.7 and the standard deviation was 


4.9. The difference between the two sets of figures is not statistically 
significant. 


“HALO” 


For this study “halo” or bias is approximated through the medium of 
length of personal acquaintance between the respective supervisors and each 
of the subordinates they rated. Although not a per‘ect measure of bias, there 
are two good reasons for using this measure for the criterion of “halo.” 

1. It is highly reliable. 

2. A previous investigation on over 400 cases showed a coefficient of 
r = +.64 between length of acquaintance and acceptability of personality. 
This last measure was obtained by reconstructing items typical of those used 
in personality inventories so that they could be used in a “buddy” rating scale 
rather than in a self-inventory. A coefficient of correlation of this magnitude 
(r == +.64) justifies the generalization that the longer one has known an- 
other the more acceptable becomes the other’s personality. 

A coefficient of correlation was obtained between the length of time each 
of the 77 raters knew each of the subordinates he rated and the scores on the 
rating scales. These coefficients ranged from r = —.07 to r = +.761 with a 
mean coefficient of r= +.420. 

This indicates that, generally speaking, “halo,” as measured, exerts a low 
positive but significant influence upon the degree to which the supervisor rates 
the output of the subordinate. However, the principles of individual differ- 
ences operate to a very strong degree (as seen by the range of coefficients of 
correlation : r = —.07 to r = +.761). 

It is interesting to note that when using an evaluational type of scale, the 
mean coefficient of correlation between length of acquaintance and the score 
on the rating scale was r = +.65; on the descriptive scale this coefficient of 
correlation was only r = +.42. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON RELIABILITY 


As previously reported, the mean coefficient of reliability for the entire 
group of 77 supervisors was r = +.798. Additional studies indicated that the 
reliability of merit ratings is modified by various factors. The factors consid- 
ered in this report are those presented in Table V, in addition to the special 
training. Table VI shows the degree to which each of these factors is related 
to the reliability of the ratings for the total group of supervisors as well as 
for those in the “trained” class and for those in the “untrained”’ class. 
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TaBLe VI 
Mean Coefficient of Correlation between Each of Severci Characteristics 


of the Raters and the Reliability of Ratings for All Supervisors 
and for Those in the “Trained” and “Untrained” Groups 





Relationship of Coefficient 
of Reliability with Other 
Factors 


Total Group 
(N = 77) 


Trained Group 
(N = 32) 


Untrained Group 
( ) 





Mean Coefficient of Reliability 
Range Coefficient of 
Reliability 


r = +.798 
r= +.130 
tor = +.952 


r=+.85 
r = +.570 
tor = +.952 


r=+.76 
r= +.130 
to = +.946 





1.Q. of Rater vs. Coefficient 
of Reliability 


S.D. of Ratings vs. Coefficient 
of Reliability 








r= +. B 


r—-+.42 


r=+.52 


r=+.20 





r= +24 


r=—+.66 





Admuin-Supervisory Interests 


r=+.09 r=+.14 r=—+.02 


vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 








Chronological Age 


vs. r= +.09 r=—+.13 
Coefficient of Reliability 











Persuasive 


vs. -.01 
Coefficient of Reliability 








Social Service 


vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 








Supervisory Seniority 


vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 








Leniency 
vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 
Size of Group Rated 





vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 








Formal Training 
vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 


Influence of “Halo” 
































vs. 
Coefficient of Reliability 





In reference to the data presented in Table VI the following observations 
are to be made. Whereas the mean coefficient of reliability for the entire 
group is r = +.798, the mean for the “trained” class is r == +.85, and the 
mean for the “untrained” class is r = +.76. Before training, the mean coeff- 
cient of reliability for the “trained” group was r = +.77, or virtually the 
same as the mean reliability of the present “untrained” class. This difference 
in the coefficients of reliability (r = +.85 and r = +.77 or r = +.76) is 


significant, and, so far as can be determined, is attributable almost wholly to 
training alone. 
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The standard deviation of the rating scores bears a positive relationship 
to the reliability of the ratings (r == +.42 in the total group). Reliability is 
less dependent upon the standard deviation of the ratings among those who 
were trained (r = +.24) than it is for those in the untrained class (r= +.66). 

For the total group, the mental level of the raters bears a low but positive 
relationship to the reliability of his ratings (r I.Q. vs. Coefficient of Relia- 
bility = +.33). Among those in the “trained” class the correlation between 
I.Q. and reliability of ratings is r == +.52; whereas among those in the “un- 
trained” class, this coefficient of correlation is r == +.20. This would indicate 
that the I.Q. level of raters in itself bears little relationship to the reliability 
of ratings, but that it is the brighter supervisors who make the greatest im- 


provement when subjected to training. This last contention is supported by the 
data presented in Table VII. 


TasBie VII 


Relationship of 1.Q. to Mean 
Reliability in the “Trained” and “Untrained” Classes 





Mean Reliability 
I. Q. Grouping Trained Untrained 








1.Q. = 125 or greater M, = +.88 M; = +.79 








1.Q. = 124 or less M, = +.79 M,; = +.74 














The supervisors in each class, i.e., “trained” and “untrained,” were 
divided into two groups of relatively equal size. One group is composed of 
those with I.Q. scores of 125 or greater; the second group is composed of 
those with I.Q. scores of 124 or less. The data shows that for those with I.Q. 
scores of 125 or greater and who were “trained,” the mean coefficient of reli- 
ability was r = +.88; whereas, for those in the same I.Q. range who were 
not trained, the coefficient of reliability of ratings was r = +.79. The differ- 
ence between the coefficients is .09. Among those with I.Q. scores of 124 or 
less, the mean coefficients of reliability for the “trained” class is also r== +.79, 
and for the “untrained” class it is r = +.74; a difference in r’s of only .05. 
From these data it is to be seen that the mean coefficient of reliability is the 
same for the more intelligent supervisors in the “untrained” group as it is for 
the “trained” supervisors in the less intelligent group (Mr = +.79). Also, 
that training the more intelligent supervisors results in a mean coefficient of 
reliability in rating of +.88, which is greater than the sum of the independent 
gains in reliability attributable to intelligence and training alone. 

It must be remembered that the supervisors in this study constitute a 
generally superior group from the standpoint of mental maturity. Whether 
these same relationships between I.Q. and reliability would be obtained in a 
comparable study of supervisors drawn from a different level of mental ma- 


turity or from a more extended range of I.Q. scores is a matter to be left 
untouched by this study. 
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The items of Administrative-Supervisory Interest, Chronological Age, 
Persuasive Interest and Years of Experience as a Supervisor bore no rela- 
tionship to reliability of ratings among those in either the “trained” or “un- 
trained” class of supervisors. 

Leniency of ratings, the size of the group rated, amount of formal aca- 
demic training, and the influence of “halo” all yield significant but low nega- 
tive correlations with reliability among those who were in the “untrained” 
class. Among those in the “trained” class, the influence of these items on 
reliability of the ratings was reduced to coefficients of negligible size. To a 
small but definite degree, then, it was found among raters in the “untrained” 
class that : 


1. The more lenient the rater, the lower was the reliability of the ratings; 

2. The larger the number of people rated, the lower the reliability of the ratings; 

3. The more formal academic training, the lower the reliability of the rater; and, 

4. The more the individual ratings are influenced by “halo,” the lower the reliability 
of the ratings. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON LENIENCY 


As in the case of reliability, it was found that several of the factors in 
the study were directly related to the leniency with which the supervisors 


Tasie VIII 
Interrelation of Major Items in the Study with Leniency 





Nature of Relationship eo eae: 





1.Q. vs. Leniency 





Persuasive vs. Leniency 





Reliability of Ratings 
vs. Leniency 





Supervisory-Administrative 
Interest vs. Leniency 








Size of Group Rated 
vs. Leniency 





Social Service Interest 
vs. Leniency 





Academic Training 
vs. Leniency 





Chronological Age 
vs. Leniency 





Supervisory Experience 
vs. Leniency 


S.D. of Ratings 
vs. Leniency 








“Halo” vs. Leniency 
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rated their subordinates. Of the various items studied in relation to leniency, 
only those bearing a significant relationship will be discussed in detail. 
Whereas the “trained” class of supervisors rated their subordinates with a 
degree of reliability that was significantly greater than the reliability with 
which the “untrained” supervisors rated their subordinates, it is interesting to 
note that there was no significant difference between the two groups of super- 
visors in the leniency with which they rated their employees. 

Only two of the factors studied yielded significant correlations with 
leniency. These were the Persuasive Component of the Kuder Preference 
Record and the California Test of Mental Maturity. In each case the coeffi- 
cient of correlation was r = —.43. It is of interest to note that the coefficient 
of correlation between the Persuasive Component and the I.Q. obtained from 
the test of Mental Maturity was r = —.07. This would indicate that : 

1. The mcre intense the persuasive interest and the higher the I.Q., the less lenient 
will be the rater in rating his subordinates ; and, 

2. Whatever relationship either of these factors has with leniency, it is (within 
this group) relatively free from the influence of the other factor. 

Table VIII shows the degree to which each of the principal items con- 
sidered in this study correlates with the leniency of the raters. Since there was 
no significant difference in leniency between the “trained” and “untrained” 
classes of supervisors, only the coefficients for the total number of cases will 
be shown. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON “HALO” 


“Halo,” the third of the basic problems in merit rating, is net a unitary 
probiem to be treated by itself; but, as in the case of reliability aud leniency, 
a phenomenon related to other factors. Of the various items studied in rela- 
tion to “halo,” five yield correlations of sufficient magnitude or significance 
to warrant specific mention. These are “training” in rating, mental maturity, 
reliability of ratings, supervisory-administrative interest and persuasive in- 
terest. 


Whereas within the entire group of 77 supervisors the mean coefficient 
of correlation between length of personal acquaintance and score on the rating 
scale is r == —.42; for those supervisors in the “untrained” class this mean 
r is —.48, and for those in the “trained” class, this mean r is only —.32 (see 
Table IX). This woul1 support the assumption that special training in rating 
reduces the influence of bias on ratings. 

The correlation between mental maturity and “halo” for the total group 
is r = —.46. For the “trained” class this correlation is r = —.68; and for 
the “untrained” class it is r = —.30. These results indicate that, generally 
speaking, the ratings submitted by brighter supervisors are less colored by 
bias than are the ratings submitted by those supervisors who are less intelli- 
gent. In addition, training serves to intensify this difference between the more 


intelligent and less intelligent supervisors. This point can be shown in another 
manner (Table X). 
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TABLE IX 


Mean Coefficient of Correlation Between Each of Several Characteristics 
of the Raters and of the Ratings and the Factor of “Halo” for all 
Supervisors and for Those in the “Trained” and “Untrained” Groups 





Relationship of “Halo” Coefficient of “Halo” 
with Other Factors 





Total Group Trained Untrained 





Mean Coefficient of “Halo” png = Ts = iy 
Range of Coeff. of “Halo” mane et m oo 56 





1.Q. of Rater vs. “Halo” 





Reliability of Ratings 


vs. “Halo 





S.D. of Ratings vs. “Halo” 





Supervisory-Administrative 
Interest vs. “Halo” 





Age of Rater vs. “Halo” 





Persuasive Interest 
vs. “Halo” 





Social Service Interest 
vs. “Halo” 


Size of Group Rated 
vs. “Halo” 








Leniency vs. “Halo” 





Academic Training vs. “Halo” 





Supervisory Experience 
vs. “Halo” 




















TABLE X 
Relationship of LQ. to “Halo” in 
“Trained” and “Untrained” Classes 





Mean Correlations 
I.Q. Scores 





Trained Untrained 





1.Q. = 125 or higher Mr = +.28 M,; = +.35 








1.Q. = 124 or lower Mr = +441 M, = +.55 
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The supervisors in both the “trained” and “untrained” classes were 
divided into two relatively equal groups: (1) those with I.Q. scores of 125 
or higher; and (2), those with I.Q. scores of 124 or lower. The mean coeffi- 
cient of correlation between length of acquaintance and scores on the rating 
scale is shown for each group. 

These data reveal that (1) the ratings submitted by the less intelligent 
“untrained” supervisors are most colored by bias (coefficient of “halo” is 
r = +.55); (2) the ratings submitted by the more intelligent “trained” 
supervisors are those that are least colored by bias (coefficient of “halo” is 
r = +.28) ; and that (3) intelligence may be more important than “training” 
in reducing bias as seen by a comparison of the mean coefficient of “halo” 
for the more intelligent “untrained” supervisors (r = +.35) and the mean 
coefficient of “halo” for the less intelligent “trained” supervisors (r = +.41). 

In the case of the Supervisory-Administrative and Persuasive interest 
components, the relationship with “halo” were low negative correlations 
(Supervisory-Administrative Interest vs. “halo” r = —.30; and Persuasive 
Interest vs. “halo” r = —.35). 


This would indicate that the more intense the levels of these interests 
within the supervisor, the less the ratings he submitted would be colored by 
bias. The relationship of reliability to “halo” was covered in the discussion of 


reliability of ratings, where it was shown that a negative correlation existed 
between these two variables. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


As stated in the introduction to this article, the general purpose of the 
study was to determine the degree to which certain weaknesses inherent in the 
ratings submitted on an existing scale could be reduced or overcome by design- 
ing a new scale and by training supervisors in the principles and techniques 
of rating. To obtain the information required for the study, several problems 
were investigated : 


1. To determine the degree to which reliability, leniency and bias existed in the 
former merit-rating system ; 

2. To determine the influence of the format of the rating scale, special training in 
rating and certain characteristics of the supervisors upon reliability, leniency 
and bias. 

3. To modify the rating procedure and to conduct several follow-up studies in 
order to determine the net gains once the new procedure had been put to prac- 
tical use. 

The specific isolated studies conducted during these investigations re- 
vealed certain facts which are of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


special mention : 


1. The type of scale to be used has a marked influence on the value of merit rat- 
ings. Ratings on “objective” or descriptive scales are more reliable, less influ- 
enced by bias, and show less deviation between raters in leniency and severity 
than is characteristic of ratings on “subjective” or evaluational scales. 

. Special training given to supervisors in the principles and techniques of rating 


raises the reliability of, and reduces the influence of bias on, the merit ratings 
that they give their subordinates. 
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3. The higher the level of mental maturity of the rater, the more reliable, less 
lenient, and less biased will be the ratings he gives his subordinates. 


4. Certain components of the interest inventory provide measures that related to 
a reduction of leniency and of the influence of bias in rating. 


5. Within the scope of this specific study, the data revealed that the scores on 
merit-rating scales measure primarily the personal-social relationships between 
supervisor and subordinate rather than the output of the subordinate in question. 
From this study, two points at least can be concluded. First, the study 

represents a good illustration of an accepted “fact” in industrial relations that 
work will be performed more efficiently if people with the suitable character- 
istics are selected to do the job, if they are given the proper tools with which 
to work, and if they are trained to use these tools. Second, that further asser- 
tions regarding the use and value of merit-rating scales should be based upon 
tested and demonstrable fact and not upon speculation and assumption. 


TURNING DOWN AN APPLICANT FOR EMPLOYMENT 


By LAWRENCE FREEMAN 
Associate Professor of Business Communication 
University of Oklahoma 


Much has been written about the role of employees as articulate public relations 
representatives—for better or worse—of the company they work for. But since 
every organization must turn down many more job applications than it can accept, 
there gradually develops a group—much larger than the workforce—which may 
have a great deal to say about the way the company treats people who come to 
it for jobs. Often the same firms that spend thousands yearly for public relations 
turn down applicants for employment in such a brusque and routine fashion that 
they are almost certain to lose friends and alienate potential customers. Here are 
some pointers on writing courtesy and consideration into your letters to unsuc- 
cessful applicants. 


URNING down an applicant for employment by letter may be done in 

a manner that will preserve the good will of the applicant toward your 
firm. The minimum requirement for an effective refusal--the least you 
can do—is to refrain from transforming the applicant’s understandable 
disappointment over the refusal into resentment and animosity toward you 
and your firm. 


Letters refusing employment may even increase the applicant’s respect 
and admiration for your firm, for properly written, your turndown letter 
will lead the applicant to say, “I didn’t get the job but I appreciate the fine 
way they treated my application.” 

To begin with, the turndown letter should make the applicant feel that 
you consider his application a sincere compliment to your firm. An abrupt 
turndown, couched in stilted language, is hardly conducive to producing 
the results you wish to obtain. Consider the following: 





TURNING DOWN AN APPLICANT 


Dear Sir: ‘ , j 
Reference is made to your letter of April 3. We regret to advise 
you that we do not have a position for you with our Company. 
Yours truly, : 
(Rubber stamp signature) 
* * * 
Dear Sir: 


Referring to your letter of May 5 regarding work for this Company, 
please be advised that at this time we do not have an opening. 


Yours truly, : 
(Typewritten name, no signature) 
* * * 
Dear Sir: ; ) i 
Your letter of the 9th inst. is on file. So far nothing has developed 
in the line of an opening for you. 
Yours very truly, 
* * * 
Dear Sir: . : ee 
Your communication of February 2 concerning the possibility of 
employment is on my desk. 1 am sorry that there is no opening in the 


department at the present time wherein I could utilize an individual 
like you. 


Yours truly, 
(Initials of manager) 
* * * 
Dear Sir: ; : : 
In reply to your letter of April 2, we wish to advise that generally 
speaking, employment in the Manufacturing Department of ——————— 


Corporation is done at the plants, and that we cannot consider your 
application here. 


Yours very truly, 
(Typewritten name of firm, no signature) 
All the foregoing examples were individually typed on letterheads rep- 
resenting firms that spend large sums of money each year on good will and 
business promotion. One of the letters was written by a representative 
of a firm which last year contributed substantially to a million-dollar nation- 
wide campaign to “sell” the industry. 


By way of contrast, consider the following opening paragraphs from 


letters that were also individually typewritten. Each contained a person- 
alized salutation. 


Thank you very much for sending along your letter of application 
and your résumé, which were most interesting and comprehensive. 


* * * 
Thank you for the compliment you paid our organization when you 
applied for a position in our firm. 
* * * 


We appreciate your sending us your very fine résumé and application 
for a position in our Marketing Research Department. 


* * *x 


We are pleased to receive your letter of application for employment, 
and we thank you for your interest in our company. 


* * * 
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Thank you for your letter of application for employment with 
our company. 


+ x * 
Your letter outlining your qualifications for a position with this 
company has been received, and we wish to thank you for sending it in. 
* * * 


Thank you for your recent application for a position as office 
assistant. We consider your desire to work for us a compliment to our 
firm. 


WHY DID THE APPLICANT WRITE YOU? 


Let us look at a typical letter of application and analyze briefly the 
factors that prompted the applicant to submit it: 

Mr. John Blank, Manager 

Malvern Electric Company 


100 North Richard Avenue 
Troy, New York 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Dr. James Simmons, Dean, College of Business Administration, 
Midwestern University, has recommended that I apply for a position as 
office assistant in your organization. Please consider me as an applicant. 

My qualifications for this position are listed in detail on the inclosed 
personal data sheet. From this sheet you may note that on May 31, 1949, 
I shall be graduated from the College of Business Administration, Mid- 
western University, with a B.S. degree in Business Administration, 
majoring in accounting and minoring in marketing. You may also note 
that I have had considerable practical office experience in the employ 
of the —————— Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

It will be a pleasure to call for a personal interview. The inclosed, 
addressed postal card is for your convenience in telling me when and 
where I may meet you. 

Sincerely yours, 
John Smith 


Admittedly no masterpiece, the letter is nevertheless typical of the 
thousands received annually by employment managers. Accompanied by a 
personal data sheet or résumé that explains in detail the applicant’s back- 
ground, training, education and experience, the letter and the data sheet 
usually represent a considerable amount of honest and sincere effort on 
the part of the applicant who prepared them. Of course he must have 
wanted to work for your firm, or he wouldn’t have written you for a job 
in the first place. At least that seems to be a valid assumption to make 
unless you know that the applicant is a drifter or is on the blacklist of 
other employment managers. 

Assuming, then, that the applicant is well qualified, what are the 
factors which may have influenced him to make your firm the firm of. his 
choice? 

First of all, he may have been influenced by friends or relatives who 
are now employed or who at one time or another may have been employed 
by your firm. Through them he has: come to admire your firm and has 
built up a desire to work for you. Or from the general reputation your 
firm enjoys, he may have decided that it represents the opportunities he 
wants in a job: opportunity for advancement, good working conditions, 
a progressive attitude toward new products, a liberal management-labor 
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policy, suitable pension, retirement, sickness and accident plans, etc., and, 
of course, a modicum of security reflected in a satisfactory starting salary. 
These may be impressions about your firm that he has picked up from 
friends or relatives and from other well-wishers. 

Second, he and his relatives and friends may be life-long users and 
admirers of your products. Many years ago a youngster of 11 wrote to 
the president of a large corporation asking for a model of the product the 
corporation manufactured. In reply, the lad received a curt refusal to the 
effect that the president couldn’t be bothered with the silly requests of 
children. Later, when the boy grew up, he became president of a large 
company of his own. But not once in his lifetime did he ever purchase the 
product of the manufacturer from whom he received the curt letter, and 
he probably discouraged many others from buying the product. 

An isolated example? But the point is that many incidental influences 
may join to produce an applicant’s good or bad impression of your firm: 
True, you cannot hire all applicants who may think highly of your firm 


and its products, but you can turn down an applicant in a way that will 
avoid giving offense. 


THE NEW APPROACH TO JOB SELECTION 


In the third place, the applicant may have made your firm his choice 
as the result of a thorough and painstaking analysis of all the firms offering 
employment in the field of his vocation. That his application for employment 
with you is the result of such a study should be considered a compliment to 


your firm. 

Today, more than ever before, students are being urged by occupa- 
tional counselors and teachers to make a careful study of prospective 
employers. While the old “shot-gun” method of spraying the field in the 
hope of hitting a jeb has its proponents, modern counselors suggest that 
the prospective employee screen the field carefully, concentrate on a few 
selected firms representing the type of work he wants, and then aim for 
the bull’s-eye. 

Progressive firms, too, apparently favor this method, for many of 
them have gone to considerable expense to publicize the job opportunities 
they offer. Recently the U. S. Department of Labor, in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration, published its Occupational Outlook Handbook 
(Bulletin No. 940), designed to furnish employment information on several 
hundred major occupations. Many books, brochures, letters and articles 
have also been written on the subject. The result of all this effort seems 
to point to a greater savings for employers, although losses involved in 
employee training in 1948 were staggering. In a survey conducted by 
Robert N. McMurry & Co., of 1,167 college trainees employed by 247 
companies, 42 per cent left their jobs before the end of the first year of 
employment. The turnover is estimated to have cost the companies 
$1,300,000. 

To eliminate this appalling waste, employment managers will need to 
define job openings even more carefully than in the past, and students will 
need to make a more thorough analysis of the jobs they want and are 
qualified to fill, While the “shot-gun” method may get the applicant a job, 
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the “rifle” method is more likely to get him the job—and at a greater 
saving of time and talent, money and effort for all concerned. 

By the same token, an applicant who has spent the better part of his 
life preparing for a job should expect and receive a more friendly and 
courteous reception of his application than some firms accord it. 


HAVE YOU SAVED THE APPLICANT'S GOOD WILL? 


Employment managers pride themselves on their ability to spot at a 
glance the form letter that reveals the use of the “shot-gun” method of 
application. They should also be able to recognize the letter of the serious 
applicant who has made a careful job analysis. In either case, an effective 
turndown will build good will. To the applicant who uses a form letter, 
nothing is lost by replying in a tactful and courteous manner; to the 
applicant who has worked out a complete job analysis before he selected 
_ your firm, much is to be gained by the exercise of judgment and tact in the 
' letter refusing him employment. In either instance an effort should be made 
' to maintain the good will that prompted the applicant to write you. 

To do this effectively, put some warmth in the tone of your letter; be 
' friendly and tactful. If the applicant were face to face with you across 
your desk, would you say to him, “Please be advised that at this time we 

do not have an opening for you,” or “For your information, this Company 
_ (with a capital C) has no openings at the present speaking”? 

Start with the salutation—make it personal and friendly. A sure-fire 
' killer is the “Dear Sir” salutation, particularly after the applicant has 
' searched for days to find your name in order that he could use a personal 

salutation in addressing his letter to you. The worst practice from the 
' standpoint of public relations is the use of a printed form, usually a card, 
/ announcing in 18 point, all caps—-WE REGRET TO INFORM YOU 
' THAT WE HAVE NO VACANCIES AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
_ No inside address, no salutation, no note of thanks, no signature. As an 
' applicant recently remarked on receiving one of these monstrosities, “No 
) nothing!” And then, in the next breath, “I'll never buy another of 
) their products as long as I live.” 
: If the number of your applicants is so large that you feel you must 
_ use a form letter, at least fill in with a matching inside address and a 
' personalized salutation. And use a cordial complimentary close—always. 

Sign or have someone sign the letter. Avoid a rubber-stamp signature or 
a typed signature standing alone. No firm is so busy that it can afford to 
alienate customers or friends. Your applicant may be either or both. 

You may be able to ease your own conscience by evasive tactics in 
turning down an applicant, but you should give him credit for being able 
to recognize the usual brush-offs. Avoid them. Here are a few examples: 


We are keeping your application in our files for future reference. 
* ok * 


Unfortunately, there are no openings at present. However, we shall 
be glad to keep your application on file although I am afraid there is 
very little likelihood of any openings in the very near future. Should 
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one occur, rest assured that your application will be given every con- 
sideration. 


* * * 


Whether there are any openings for. which you could properly be 
considered at this time, of course, depends on conditions in the depart- 
ments in which your qualificatians can be most useful. 

This is to advise you, therefore, that I am referring your application 
to the appropriate officials and should there be any openings, you may 
expect to hear further in this regard. 


* * * 
In contrast, note the following: 


We shall retain your employment forms in our files for a period 
of 12 months, and should a change in the employment situation provide 


an opportunity for us to reconsider you for work here, you will be 
notified promptly. 


* * * 


We appreciate having the opportunity to study your résumé, which 
we are returning to you. 


MAKE YOUR TURNDOWNS CONSTRUCTIVE 


If you can’t maintain the applicant’s good will, try to maintain his 
respect! Remember, too, that you have nothing to gain by belittling the 
applicant’s qualifications or making him feel cheap, either openly or by 
innuendo. Maybe his letter isn’t the best you have seen, or perhaps his 
qualifications are average or below average. Since you aren’t going to hire 
him anyway, is any purpose served by making him feel bad? When you 


do have a suggestion or two that may improve his chances for employment 
elsewhere, make them in a constructive manner, not in the manner exempli- 
fied in the following sentence from a letter received recently by a veteran: 


With a wife and two children, I don’t see how you ever felt you were 
qualified to take a job like this. 

Finally, express the wish that the applicant will find satisfactory em- 
ployment. It doesn’t cost a thing to express such a wish, and it leaves 
the applicant in a pleasant frame of mind. Furthermore, you undoubtedly 
would say something of the kind if you were face to face with the appli- 
cant, so why not say it in your letter? 


Although we cannot offer you employment, we sincerely hope that 
you will be successful in finding suitable employment elsewhere. 


* * * 


We feel certain, however, that you will have little difficulty in finding 
the employment for which you are so well qualified, and we wish you 
every success in obtaining the position you want. 


Not long ago a well-qualified applicant submitted identical letters of 
application and personal data sheets to two firms engaged in the same 


business. Here are the actual replies he received. 
From firm A: 


Reference is made to your letter of application dated April 15. We 


regret to advise you that we do not have a position open for you with 
our Company. 
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From firm B: 


It is a pleasure to receive your letter of application and to express 


our appreciation for your interest in joining our organization. 


Since we can place only a small percentage of the graduates who are 


applying to us, we have been asked by our management to express regret 
that we shall not be able to offer you employment following graduation. 


Thank you again for the confidence in our company which your 


application denotes. Since we cannot invite you to come with us, permit 


us to wish you every success in making a connection elsewhere that will 
prove entirely to your liking. 


CONCLUSION 


In your letters turning down an applicant for employment: 


a 


Show the reader that you consider his application a sincere 
compliment to your firm. 


. Try to maintain the good will that prompted the applicant to 


write you. 

Put some warmth in the tone of your letters; be friendly and 
tactful. 

Avoid giving the reader the impression that you are giving him 
the brush-off ; try to maintain his respect. 

Do not belittle the applicant’s qualifications or make him feel 
cheap either openly or by innuendo. 

Express the wish that the applicant will find satisfactory em- 
ployment elsewhere. 





A SURVEY OF TIME-STUDY PRACTICES 


By SEBASTIAN B. LITTAUER * 
and 
ADAM ABRUZZI ** 


“Time study.” in the words of William Gomberg, “stands at the bridgehead of the 
social and physical sciences, involving the very intimate relationship between man 
and the tools which he uses.” This thoughtful observation summarizes the manifold 
reasons why personnel managers as well as mechanical engineers must keep 
themselves abreast of current procedures and emerging trends in this dynamic field. 
The following article presents the results of a recent survey of prevailing time-study 
practices. This study comprises one phase of a current research project on time- 


study methods under way in the Department of Industrial Engineering, Columbia 
University. 


INTRODUCTION 


4 pis study of modern time-study practices was developed largely from 
the conviction that those in time study and associated work are keenly 
interested in the practices of their professional colleagues. In more specific 
terms, it is intended to show which aspects of time-study work reflect a general 
uniformity of attitude and procedure, and which reflect significant differences 
of attitude and procedure. Other definite objectives are to ascertain the reasons 


for the most important practices reported, and the areas of time-study work » 


in which exist useful practices not yet reported in the literature of the subject. 

Space limitations do not permit the presentation of the questionnaire form 
used to develop this summary.’ They also prohibit presentation of some of 
the less essential but nevertheless informative aspects of the reported results. 
The result is that this article will be restricted to the material pertaining to 
key topics, with interpretive material reduced to a minimum. 

In general, no attempt was made to select a particular type of industry 
or to cover a particular geographical area. Forms were transmitted to 325 
plants (and to a limited number of consultants and teachers) having sufficient 
background and interest in this field to participate in a survey of this kind. 
In all, 91 replies were received in what the authors consider to be a gratify- 
ing over-all response rate of approximately 28.0 per cent. Of this total, 66 
returned the form at least 75 per cent filled out ; three others sent in material 
based on the survey questions, but chose not to use the form. It is noteworthy 
that 12 of the remaining 22 plants did not use time-study practices, and would 
therefore not be expected to participate in this project. 

It may be useful to outline briefly the wide variety of the industries and 
products covered by this survey. They include steel products, rubber prod- 
ucts, electrical equipment, radios, cosmetics, textiles, glassware, plastics, 
meters, paper products, automobiles, watches, rugs, furniture, and women’s 
wear. 

* Dr. Littauer is Associate Professor of Industrial Statistics and Quality Control, Department of 
Industrial Engineering, Columbia University. 

** Mr. Abruzzi is a -practicin anagement consultant. The above study was undertaken as part of his 
work as a candidate for a PD. legree at Columbia University. 
1Those who desire a copy of this form, for the pur of a more detailed ys of this summary, 


may obtain one from Professor S. B. Littauer, Department of Industrial gineering, Columbia 
University. 
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One additional point remains to be made before the survey itself is dis- 
cussed. Unlike most surveys of this general type, the results are not stated 
in the percentage form, as in the following: 10 per cent of the plants favor 
plan A. Instead, actual counts have been reported in order to avoid creating 
the misleading impression that the results have statistical meaning with respect 
to the general industrial population. Rather, the results should be considered 
only to be indicative of the practices of what seems to be a fairly representa- 
tive segment of that population. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF PLANT AND INDUSTRY 


Replies to the question regarding the approximate number of the com- 
pany’s productive employees indicated that 28 plants out of the total of 58 
reporting had less than 1,000 employees, while seven plants had between 
5,000 and 25,000. On the related question as to the percentage of such em- 
ployees in trade unions, 32 plants reported 90 per cent or more and only 8 
plants reported none. 

A question on payment policy found 39 plants reporting the use of wage- 
incentive plans ; 20, piece-rate plans ; and 22 day-rate plans. * The related and 
final question in this group showed 49 plants using job-evaluation plans, 26 
of them in conjunction with merit-rating plans. 


Il. PERSONNEL ASPECTS OF TIME-STUDY WORK 


The average number of men engaged full time in time-study work in the 
28 plants with 1,000 productive employees or less was reported to be 1.65, 
with 17 reporting none and one reporting as many as 18. In the same plants, 
the average number of part-time men was reported to be 3.41, with two 
reporting none and one as many as seven. 

The average number of full-time men in the 30 plants with more than 
1,000 productive employees, however, was reported to be 16.07, with seven 
reporting none and one reporting as many as 110. In the same plants, the 
average number in the part-time category was 7.38, with seven reporting 
none and one as many as 18. * 

Table 2.1 shows the frequencies and the corresponding number of years 


of college training and of shop experience considered to be essential in time- 
study work. 


TABLE 2.1 


College Training Shop Experience 


Freq. Years 
4 7 Over 3 
3 4 3 
2 15 2 
1 12 1 
Unspecified 1 Under 1 


2 The total of 81 in the three classes mentioned illustrates the fact that the classes or groups outlined 
in most of the subsequent paragraphs are not exclusive or non-overlapping. For example, the fact 
that i plant uses a piece-rate plan in one division does not preclude the use of a day-rate plan in 
another. 

*Inasmuch as type of plant is probably somewhat more closely correlated to the number of time-study 
engineers, this material should be considered as providing only qualitative, indicative information. 
Convincing evidence of this is the fact that the ratio of engineers to productive employees varied from 
one in 50 to one in 350. 
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Chart 1 


It should be emphasized that most of the statements rade regarding 
college training indicated that it was desirable or valuable, rather than neces- 
sary. In fact, five respondents phrased their comment in just such qualitative 
terms. In addition, 26 plants reported that shop training courses, the third 
itam covered by the question, do provide desirable backgrouad for time-study 
work. Little agreement exists regarding the optimum duration of these 


courses, however, for the recommended length varied froin three months to 
two years. 


A check list asking whether training should be obtained in six selected 
subjects led to Chart 1, which shows the frequencies associated with each of 
these subjects in the following order: mathematics, statistics, psychology, 
education, sociology, and physiology The final entry represents the frequency 
with which additional subjects were indicated. 


The criteria used to decide when a trainee is capable of taking reliable 
time studies have been collected into groups and recorded on Table 2.2 
according to the number of times they were mentioned. 


TABLE 2.2 


Group Description Frequency 
. Check practice studies against approved studies, such as standard 
data on the same or similar operations.................ccccccccsccsesssscesescsceees 22 
. Check rating or leveling results against those of experienced 
engineers or with standard films; the proven ability to rate or 





. Compare over-all results with those of an experienced engineer 


. Work under direct supervision of experienced engineer for a 
stipulated period (e.g. 6 months) 


. Accurate, complete results; knowledge of factory operations.... 
. Miscellaneous : 





Ii. THE FUNCTION OF TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


Where time study and motion study were used jointly, the conditions 
under which motion studies were made and their frequencies are summarized 
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in Table 3.1. As their descriptions indicate, it is possible fer more than one 
set of conditions to apply to the operations of a single plant. 


TABLE 3.1 


Conditions Frequency 
Only on certain classes of operations 26 
Before all time studies. 24 
On new operations. 22 
When the results of a study are inconclusive 14 














Among the operations considered to belong to the first group covered by the 
table are assembly operations, manual operations, and highly repetitive opera- 
tions. In each of these cases, it was felt that the cost of making motion studies 
would be justified in terms of long-range economy. 

Regarding the percentage of operations standardized in advance with 
respect to methods, 51 plants gave percentage estimates which are sum- 
marized graphically on Chart 2. 

A check list was used to determine why methods of operation are not 
standardized in advance in those cases where this procedure is not followed. 


The items checked and the number of times they were mentioned are recorded 
on Table 3.2. 
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TABLE 3.2 


Reason 
Inability to standardize all jobs in advance 
Standardization can be attained through time studies.................... 
Excessive costs of standardization 
Necessity to standardize only key operations 
Other reasons 
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Considerable differences were found to exist among the qualitative criteria 
presented for deciding when an operation can be considerd standardizd with 
respect to method. Insofar as possible, these criteria have been assembled 
into homogeneous groups as recorded on Table 3.3, which also shows the 
number of times the criteria in a given group were mentioned. 
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Chart 2 
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TABLE 3.3 
Group Description 


. All obvious improvements have been made; Principles of motion 
economy fully applied 18 
. Operating procedure is fully applied, including methods, equip- 
ment, and materials 16 


2. 
3. Operation controlled with small variations; Operation running 
4 








smoothly and delays minimized 12 


. Operation in close agreement with time standard; Quality stan- 
dards are being met 16 


5. Performance results; Judgment of foreman 4 











In addition to these, the observation was made in three cases that the process 
of standardization is continuous, and that the goal of complete standardization 
is an ideal never realized. 


IV. TIMESTUDY PROCEDURE 


A question concerning types of timing devices used brought a total of 
62 replies. Of these, 45 reported that the stop-watch was used on 100 per cent 
of their operations ; 10, that it was used on 90 per cent to 99 per cent of their 
operations ; and two, that it was used on 85 per cent of their operations. 
Where less than 100 per cent was reported, standard data, the motion picture 
camera, the marstochron, an automatic electrical recorder, and other speed 
indicators were used to supplement the stop-watch. In one case, published 
tables of standard elemental times were used on all operations, thus appar- 
ently eliminating the need for any timing device. 


The next two questions might well be considered jointly, for they are 
both concerned with the “efficiency” of the stop-watch as a measuring instru- 
ment. Quantitative estimates of how close a reading on a stop-watch could 
be expected to come to the “true” reading in terms of minutes are plotted 
on the unshaded portions of Chart 3, which also shows the associated fre- 
quencies. Corresponding estimates of how closely additional readings can be 
expected to duplicate the first reading (if a series of readings on the same 


21 21 
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cycle could be obtained) are also shown in terms of frequency on the shaded 
portions of the same chart. * 

In addition to these, four plants answered the first of these two questions 
in terms of percentages, all of which fall between 5 per cent and 10 per cent, 
inclusive. Similarly, five plants reported percentages in their answers to the 
second question ; all but one of these is less than 10 per cent. 

A total of 60 replies was received on the question of whether the ability 
to read a stop-watch correctly depends on the length of the elements involved 
and on the relation between them. Of these,:49 plants answered yes and 11 
answered no. The associated question as to whether an error arises because 
of the inability of the observer to set up absolutely constant “break-points” 
also received 60 replies, of which 51 were yes and nine were no. 

The next question regarding the effect of the appearance of “foreign 
elements” on the ability to evaluate “break-points” brought a wide variety of 
replies. Of a total of 60, 38 indicated that some effect did exist, which the 
other 22 denied. Among those holding the former view, 15 felt that this effect 
was disturbing, but that its practical implications could be minimized by good 
engineers. The other 23 in this group found, however, that this effect could 
be great enough to lead to “abnormal” readings, especially with small ele- 
ments. In contrast, those holding the negative view felt that a competent 
and alert observer could cancel out the effect of “foreign elements.” 

On a check question with two parts, 60 plants agreed that elemental 
breakdowns are intended to help detect undesirable and excessively long ele- 
ments and otherwise improve methods of operation. It was also agreed by 
57 of these respondents that the breakdowns are also intended to help set a 
master table of elemental times for use as standard data. 

The question was then raised regarding the risks of error involved in 
using standard data to predict time standards for new operations. Here 46 
held the view that some risk of error does exist, while 11 held that such risks 
could be avoided. In the first group, 19 provided estimates of the (+) 
magnitude of this error in percentage terms as recorded on Table 4.1. 


TABLE 4.1 


Frequency 


The question as to whether the nature and the length of the elements 
adjacent to a given element have anv effect on the time required to perform 
that element brought 50 affirmative answers and 8 negative answers. The 
chief reasons given for the affirmative answers were: : 


a. fatiguing elements affect the time required for subsequent elements 


‘Putting both sets of estimates on one chart is intended to bring out the close similarity between them. 
Direct comparisons of the recorded frequencies should be avoided, however, especially since the total 
number of frequencies is not the same in each case. 
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the tempo, the rhythm, or the motion pattern changes, which may make it 
more difficult to perform other elements 

the relationship among the elements changes 

changes in direction, in distance, or in weight affect elemental times 

the psychological effect of habit formation 


The question as to whether a change in the sequence of elements would 
be expected to have an effect on the results of a time study prompted a total 
of 58 replies, 50 affirmative and eight negative. Substantially, the reasons 
offered in support of the affirmative position are based on the view that 
appreciable changes (often in the form of improvement) in the method, the 
motion pattern, the rhythm, or the pace of an operation may accompany a 
change in the sequence of elements. 


V. PHYSICAL DETAILS 


The principal procedures reported to be used for determining the ele- 
mental breakdown of an operation are shown on Table 5.1, which also indi- 
cates the number of times each was mentioned. 


TaBLe 5.1 
Procedure Frequency 


. Natural and definite “breaks,” e.g. sound, motion, etc 
. Breakdown into constant and variable element groups 
. Smallest elements consistent with accuracy 

. Observer’s judgment. 
. Breakdowns are compared to those of similar jobs 

. Breakdowns are compared to those on standard tables 
. Other procedures 








A wide variety of viewpoints were expressed on the question as to which 
vocational characteristics are desirable in a worker to be studied. These were 
collected into related groups and recorded on Table 5.2 with the correspond- 
ing frequencies. 


TABLE 5.2 
Characteristics Frequency 
Steady pace—Average skill and effort 
Average and experienced—Approximately normal 
Fully trained—Follows method 


At least average performance—At least average skill and effort 
Neither exceptionally fast or slow 
Work of quality 


The respondents expressed an even wider variety of viewpoints regard- 
ing the personal characteristics which are desirable in a worker to be studied. 
These are presented on companion Table 5.3, on which related viewpoints 
are grouped and recorded together with their frequencies. 


TABLE 5.3 


Characteristics Frequency 
Cooperativeness—Willingness 
Calm—Emotionally Stable 
Neat—Punctual—Attentive 
Interested in Work—Alert—Intelligent 
Confidence in management and in time study 
No preference 
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VL TREATING THE OBSERVED DATA 


A large number of distinct criteria were reported for determining the 
number of complete cycles required to attain reliable results, which suggests 
that the choice of a given criterion depends to a large extent on the conditions 
.peculiar to the individual plant. To simplify the problem of interpretation, 
it was nevertheless necessary to collect those criteria into the groups shown 
on Table 6.1, which are intended to be as nearly homogeneous as possible. 


TABLE 6.1 


Group Description Frequency 
. Judgment on sufficiency of readings; Past experience on similar 

operations 
. Consistency of results; Sufficient repetitions of certain readings 22 
. Length of elements; Length of cycles. 21 
. Nature and complexity of the operation; Experience of workers 13 

. Quantitative estimates of the minimum or the average number 
of readings (or of the amount of time to be taken) 12 
6. Length of run; Cost and repetitiveness of the operation 5 








; The question regarding the measures (statistics) used to summarize a 

set of observed time-study readings is covered graphically on Chart 4, which 
shows the frequencies corresponding to the arithmetic average, the arithmetic 
| average (after discarding exceptional readings), the median, the mode, the 
| selected time, and the typical time, in that sequence. 


A compilation of the views expressed on this question showed that the 
continuous method of taking readings was used exclusively in 35 cases, while 
the snap-back method was used exclusively in 15 others. In 17 cases, both 
methods were applied, with the choice for particular operations based on the 
nature and the length of the elements, etc. 
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Respondents’ principal reasons for preferring the continuous method are 
that it gives a much more complete record of what occurs ; it accounts for all 
the elapsed time ; it involves less chance of error; and it is easier to explain. 
On the other band, their principal reasons for preferring the snap-back 
method are that it saves time by minimizing computations; it is sufficiently 


accurate; and it simplifies the detection of unusual times and “foreign ele- 
ments.” 


Vil. RATING AND ALLOWANCES 


The principal procedures reported in use for rating or leveling workers 
are tabulated on Table 7.1, which also shows the number of times each was 
mentioned. It should be emphasized that in most of these categories, some 


cases exist in which appreciable modifications have been made in the published 
procedures. 


TABLE 7.1 


Procedure Frequency 
Speed rating (100% %) plan 
Leveling of skill, effort, etc 
Point hour system 
Shumard performance oe method 
Miscellaneous 








The associated question as to whether the rating (or leveling) procedure 
is applied to individual elements or to the total study was answered by 66 


plants. Of these, 30 applied the procedure primarily to individual elements. 
In 26 other cases, it was considered to be largely optional with the engineer 
as to whether the rating procedure was applied to individual elements, the 
total study, or both. In another group of eight cases, the rating procedure 
was applied primarily to the total study. 

The next set of three questions should be considered jointly, since they 
are all concerned with the estimated “efficiency” of the rating (or leveling) 
procedure. Accordingly, the (+) percentage estimates received in response 
to each of these questions are plotted on Chart 5, which also gives the 
corresponding frequencies. * 

More specifically, 50 estimates of how closely the rating procedure comes 
to the “true” value of a worker’s performance are plotted on the shaded por- 
tion; 52 estimates of how closely the results of a rating procedure would 
agree, if the same worker were evaluated more than once by the same 
observer, are plotted on the dotted portion ; and, finally, 49 estimates of how 
closely such results would agree, if the same worker were evaluated by differ- 
ent observers, are plotted on the balance of the chart. 

The next question was concerned with whether the concept of a normally 
skilled worker used in the rating (or leveling) procedure was based on plant 
standards or on industry standards. On this, 45 plants reported using a plant 
standard ; 16, an industry standard; and five, a composite standard based on 
both plant and industry. 

To establish allowances, production (or interruption) studies were used 
by 45 plants, 10 of which also used ratio-delay studies under certain condi- 
tions. Only two plants, however, used ratio-delay studies exclusively for this 


5 Cf. footnote 4. 
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Chart 5 


purpose. In 16 more plants, other methods of establishing allowances were 
used either independently or in conjunction with those already mentioned. 
Prominent among these was the use of published tables for various allowance 
factors; reliance on the judgment of the time study engineer ; and contractual 
agreements between management and labor. 

The answers to a question asking which of four common types of allow- 
ances were used are presented in frequency form on Table 7.2. 


TABLE 7.2 


Allowance Type Frequency 
Machine delay............... Pld baaisnbcbenssadetas 49 
Set-up 
Fatigue 
Personal 


One or more additional types of allowances were also specified by 21 plants. 
These include allowances for interference, tool grinding, machine oiling, 
material handling, and contingencies. 








A HUMAN RELATIONS READING LIST 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 


Professor of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


Te following annotated reading list was prepared at the request of the 
editors, who had read similar bibliographical comments prepared for the 
author’s individual teaching purposes and classroom use. These works have 
been read and digested in an effort to discover a synthesis between basic 
knowledge about man and society, on the one hand, and orthodox manage- 
ment ideology on the other. The list is confined to books, monographs, and 
pamphlets, thus excluding the very extensive periodical literature. 

It is not claimed that these volumes constitute a discriminating selection 
of the “best books,” for probably many other books are just as worthy of 
inclusion. Perhaps the most that should be claimed for the titles listed below 
is that they seem to emerge, in the writer’s view, as those which have con- 
tributed to his thinking. A few of these items would undoubtedly appear in 
any well-rounded listing and should possibly be so identified. On second 
thought, however, it seems better to permit the reader to decide for himself 
which are significant for his purposes. 


Specialists in such disciplines as psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
will probably find serious omissions and question the advisability of an at- 
tempted synthesis in fields where even the specialists find their knowledge 
inadequate. The answer is that someone must be rash enough to attempt 
synthesis. It is the writer’s firm belief that the answers to the human prob- 
lems which perturb progressive management are to be found only through 
the scientific method applied to the study of man in the same manner that 
industrial research has answered production problems, and marketing research 
has improved the distribution of goods. The social sciences have not yet 
achieved the same maturity as have physics or chemistry, but they have devel- 
oped a body of information which is not yet sufficiently utilized by manage- 
ment. The following books should give some insight into that body of knowl- 
edge. 


GENERAL 


Drucker, Peter F., Concept of the Corporation. John Day Company, New York, 1946. 
297 pp. 


A report on an eighteen-months’ study of the managerial policies and organization 
of the General Motors Corporation, conducted by the author as an outside con- 
sultant. See especially Chapter III, “The Corporation as a Social Institution.” 


Hostetr, ScHuyLER Dean, Human Factors in Management. Harper and Bros,, New 
York, 1946. 322 pp. 


A well-selected anthology of articles and excerpts from books by authors with vary- 
ing experience and background. 


MacCurpy, J. T., The Structure of Morale. The University Press, Cambridge, England, 
1943. pp. 163-167. 


Lectures given to leaders of troops by a British biologist. Pages listed above refer 
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to passages dealing with the analogy between biological and social organisms. They 
imply that evolution (experience) may produce in management organizations the 
same type of automatic coordination developed by the central nervous system. 


Marx, Fritz Morstern (Ed.), Elements of Public Administration. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1946. 637 pp. 
This splendid symposium contains several sections dealing with the human side of 
management, particularly Mansfield and Marx’s “Informal Organization”; Reining 
on “Supervision”; and Sayre on “Morale and Discipline.” 


Names, Mary Cusuinc (Howarp), Middle Management. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1941. Revised Edition, 1949. 274 pp. 


A pioneer study of the job of the “junior” administrator. 


Puteston, Caprain W. D., U. S. N., Mahan: The Life and Work 4 Captain Alfred 
Thayer Mahan. Yale University "Press, New Haven, 1939. 380 p 
From a management standpoint, this book is of interest Peet it demonstrates 
the maladjustment of intellectuals in organizations dominated by “action” people. 
Despite Mahan’s gigantic stature as historian and world strategist, he was a genera- 


tion ahead of his time in his efforts to introduce staff planning, research and post- 
graduate education for officers. 


’ Roerauispercer, F. J., Management and Morale, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


1941. 194 pp. 


A series of collected lectures. This book should not be confused with the author’s 
earlier work, listed immediately below, which is the definitive description of the 
Western Electric experiment. 


RoeTHLisBercer, F. J., and Dickson, Witi1aM J., Management and the Worker. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1939. 615’ pp. 


The methods and results of one of the most widely publicized experiments in the 
social sciences are set forth here in great detail. The latter part of the book would 
be important as pure social science, even if entirely separated from the experiments 


themselves. This is the most important book to read on the Western Electric 
experiment. All others are subsidiary to it. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


During the next several years, the literature on organization and man- 
agement will be based increasingly on the concepts and research findings of 
anthropology, sociology and social psychology. It is difficult to tell precisely 
where one of these disciplines begins and the other ends, but it seems fair to 
say that the cultural anthropologists have given far more emphasis to field 
studies and the analysis of culture. The contribution of cultural anthropology 
to management would seem to flow from three factors: (1) a methodology 


’ of field study which analyzes human behavior from the standpoint of total 


environment; (2) the culture concept which helps to explain the non-rational 


actions of human beings; and (3) a method of observing and describing 
institutions which gives to common things a significance often overlooked by 
those who live with them. Thus far, the anthropologists have devoted their 
attention predominantly to primitive and pre-literate peoples, but we now see 
them becoming interested in our own more complex societies. 

Perhaps it would facilitate understanding to indicate briefly how somie 
of the works below are related to problems of management. Ruth Benedict 
presents descriptions of several cultures, in two of which the motivation of 
individuals is the opposite: one emphasizes competitiveness and struggle for 
ascendancy; the other (Pueblo) emphasizes cooperation, frowning on one 
person’s efforts to demonstrate superiority over his neighbor. To turn to 
another group of studies, Gardner’s description of the social system of a 
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factory and Whyte’s study of restaurants present management sub-cultures 
within our larger American culture. They demonstrate that these sub-cultures 
have many characteristics in common, yet they differ. As more and more of 
such studies are made in different types of management institutions, we shall 
be able to generalize more safely in such areas as organization (both formal 
and informal), human relations, and motivation. 


-—-T Rutu, Patterns of Culture. Houghton-Mifflin Company, New York, 1934. 

Pp. 
Now available in the paper-covered, inexpensive Penguin edition. The writer has 
frequently been asked to elaborate on his frequent insistence that social anthropology 
has made and can make an important contribution to the understanding of the 
human problems of management, The implications of this remark are not easily 
conveyed in a few sentences but must grow upon one with gradual introduction to 
the literature of anthropology and personal association with anthropologists. The 
fundamental approach of social anthropologists is the study of cultures by means of 
first-hand field observation. This semi-popular work by a social anthropologist will 
furnish an introduction to what anthropologists are thinking about and the manner 
in which they conduct their studies. For a more direct application of anthropological 


science to management, see works of Burleigh B. Gardner, W. Lloyd Warner and 
Eliot D. Chapple. 


Boas, pong Race, Language and Culture. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. 
647 pp. 


A collection of the writings of the eminent anthropologist. 


Cuappie, Extor D., “Anthropological Engineering: Its Use to Administrators,” in 


huyler Dean Hoslett’s Human Factors in Management. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1946. pp. 266-284. 


An interesting paper by one who has pioneered in the use of the anthropological 
method in solving management problems. 


Cuase, Stuart, The Proper Study of Mankind: An Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations. Harper and Bros., 1948. 311 pp. 


Mr. Chase makes a strong plea for two developments needed in the social sciences, the 
“hard core” of which embraces: (1) cultural anthropology, (2) social psychology, 
(3) sociology, (4) economics, and (5) political science. First, it is urged that these 
disciplines adopt the scientific method, which the author defines, indicating in what 
respects the traditional approaches of natural science must be adapted to the study 
of social phenomena and social data. Second, there must be a breaking down of 
existing isolation and compartmentalism among the social sciences for the achieve- 
ment of integration and collaborative effort. 


ome CuarLes Horton, Social Process. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918. 
430 pp. 


The chapter on groups presents the basic theory on that subject to which most 
contemporary writers on sociology refer. 


Coon, CarLeton S., A Reader in General Anthropology. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
New York, 1948. 624 pp. 
Classifies societies into seven levels on the basis of complexity, observing that 
hierarchies begin at the fourth level. A symposium of readings interspersed with 


Coon’s own comments. The editor’s appendix serves as a brief introduction to the 
thought and method of anthropology. 


GarpNER, BurteicH B., Human Relations in Industry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 
1945. 307 pp. 
An extremely readable textbook by an aui:.or who spent several years as Director 


of Industrial Relations Research at the \Vestern Electric Hawthorne Plant. Highly 
recommended reading. 


eae Mary Barnett, What’s Past is P;oloywe. Harper and Bros., New York, 1940. 
pp. 


The experiences and personnel philosophy of one of the first women directors of 
personnel. She worked in the Cleveland garment industry early in her career and 
later became a teacher at the University of Chicago. 
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Herskovits, Metvitte J., Man and His Works. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1948. 
678 pp. 
A comprehensive text in cultural anthropology. Because of the newness of the 
science and of the preoccupation of anthropologists with their field studies, the 
general texts on this subject have been few. 


Karpiner, ApraAM, The Psychological Frontiers of Society. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1945. 475 pp. 
A psychiatrist analyzes the field notes of anthropologists who have studied several 
cultures, including one hillbilly culture in America. Tests the hypothesis that a given 
culture produces a basic personality pattern. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, The Governing of Men. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1945. 404 pp. 


One of the most important books in recent years on the social aspects of manage- 
ment. Written by a distinguished psychiatrist and anthropologist, it is an account 
of several months spent at the Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, Arizona. Of 
particular interest to those in management are the principles which Dr. Leighton 
develops in this study. 


Linton, Ratpo (Ed.), The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1945. 532 pp. 
A symposium in which the contributors are anthropologists, biologists and repre- 
sentatives of other sciences which study man. The selections on culture should be 


of interest to those who are attracted by the cultural approach to the study of 
management. 


Maclver, Rosert M., The Web of Government. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947. 498 pp. 
This book may have a formidable title to many industrial readers; however, it is 
one of the most distinguished and scholarly contributions to social science in recent 
years, having been awarded the Woodrow Wilson prize in 1947. It has been 
included here because of its penetrating synthesis of anthropology, sociology, history 
and political philosophy in the discussion of authority, power, status and the 
dynamics of social organization. 


MALINOWSKI, BroNISLAW, A Scientific Theory of Culture, and Other Essays. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1944. 228 pp. 


The late eminent anthropologist presents a theory for the study of man based upon 
years of scientific field investigation. 


Mayo, Exton, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Harvard School of 
Business, Boston, 1945. 150 pp. 


Summarizes the mature thinking of one of the foremost authorities on the social 
aspects of management. The chapter on absenteeism and labor turnover summarizes 
the results of a series of field studies which emphasize the importance of teamwork. 


Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human Rela- 
a. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, Washington, D. C., 
q pp. 


Of interest chiefly because of its methodology for analyzing groups and depicting 
results graphically. 


REDFIELD, Rosert, The Folk Culture of Yucatan. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1941. 416 pp. 


Discusses the anthropologist’s concept of culture. Also describes four cultures of 
descending complexity, beginning with that of the urban and metropolitan capital 
of Merida to the jungle folk societies 200 miles away. 


Warner, W. Ltoyp, and Lunt, Paut S., The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
Yankee City Series, Vol. I, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1941. pp. 81-91. 


The first of six volumes, four published and two in preparation, based on a study 
of the total social life of a New England industrial town. This volume is of inter- 
est because of its chapters on methodology and its postulation of six social classes. 
Volume IV deals directly with labor trouble in the shoe business. 


Wuyte, Witt1aM Foote, Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1948. 378 pp. 


A study sponsored by the National Restaurant Association. Like all of Whyte’s 
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works, it reflects his mastery of the methodology of field study. This methodology 
is explained in the appendix, but a more complete description is set forth in the 
article by Burleigh B. Gardner and William Foote Whyte, “Methods for the Study 
of Human Relations in Industry,” American Sociological Review (October, 1946), 
Vol. 11, No. 5, pp. 506-512, 


BIOLOGY 


Dunn, L. C., and DoszHansky, THeopoxius, Heredity, Race and Society. Penguin 
Books, Inc., New York, November, 1947. 115 pp. 


Two Columbia University biologists write a popular work on the subjects indicated 
in the title. 


Hux.ey, Jutian, Man in the Modern World. The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York, August, 1948. 191 pp. 


This is an example of how scientific thought, in this case in the field of biology, 
is tending to come to grips with social problems. In words understandable to the 
layman, Huxley deals with biological evolution, human genetics, and the issues in- 
volved in eugenics. Readers with a flair for the philosophy of science will be 
fascinated, if not convinced, by his insistence on fundamental differences in 
methodology in the search for truth as between the natural and social sciences. 


Suetpon, W. H., The Varieties of Human Physique; An Introduction to Constitu- 
tional Psychology. Harper and Bros., New York, 1940. 347 pp. The Varieties of 


Temperament; A Psychology of Constitutional Differences. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1942. 520 pp. 


The published results of a psycho-biological study of thousands of cases. The main 
thesis is that we can be classified temperamentally on the basis of categories of 
body build. Aldous Huxley has written a popular synthesis entitled “Who Are 
You?” Harper’s Magazine, (November, 1944), Vol. 189, pp. 512-522. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Copcey, FRANK Bark ey, Frederick WW. Taylor, Father of Scientific Management. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1923. Two volumes. 


This is an official but friendly biography of the celebrated father of scientific man- 
agement. It will give a warmer and more human perspective of the man than might 
be obtained merely from studying his management principles supplemented by the 
writings of his followers. 


Fitiretti, Georce. Jndustrial Management in Transition. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 1946. 311 pp. 
An interesting history of the scientific management movement, abstracting the con- 
tents of a number of siginficant books on the subject. The first few chapters deal 
with the philosophies and approaches of Taylor, Gantt, and the Gilbreths. 


Tayior, FreperickK WinsLow, The Principles of Scientific Management. Harper and 

Bros., New York, 1911. 144 pp. Shop Management. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1911. 207 pp. 
The above two principal sources of Taylor’s writing are not for the most part 
concerned with human relations, They are listed here because of the tendency on 
the part of students of human relations to criticize the engineering, mechanical, 
and formal approach to management studies, attributed to Taylor’s followers. The 
most ardent disciples of Taylor and those who knew him personally say that he was 
very human and extremely conscious of the personal problems of management. The 
student of human relations would do well to read from Taylor before criticising 
him and‘his followers too glibly. 


Tayior, Freverick W., Scientific Management. Harper and Bros., New York, 1947. 
638 pp. 
A reprint in a single volume of three of Taylor’s fundamental contributions: 


(1) Shop Management; (2) Principles of Scientific Management; and (3) the 
Taylor testimony before a special Congressional committee. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Anperson, E. H. and Scowennine, G, T., The Science of Production Organization. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1938. 282 pp. 


A standard work on organization which reflects the training of the authors in basic 
economic theory. 


Barnarp, Cuester I., The Functions of the Executive. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1938. 334 pp. 
One of the most widely known books on organization in recent years. The author 
was formerly president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company and is now 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. Gives due attention to informal organiza- 
tion and psychological and social factors. 


Giaser, Comstock, Administrative Procedure. American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 207 pp. 


One of the most useful contributions to date on methods for studying and analyzing 
large-scale organizations. 


Gutick, LutHer and Urwick, L. (Eds.), Papers on the Science of Administration. 
Institute of Public Administration, New York, 1937. 195 pp. 
The very widely known and used symposium on organization. It is a general work, 
most of the authors, except Gulick, having an industrial interest. 


MANSFIELD, Harvey C., and Marx, Fritz Morste1n, “Informal Organization,” in Fritz 
Morstein Marx (Ed.), Elements of Public Administration. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1946. pp. 294-313. 


Two political science scholars who have worked in federal agencies discuss informal 
organization realistically from the standpoint of such experience. 


SecKLerR-Hupson, CATHERYN, Processes of Organization and Management. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1948. 296 pp. 


A collection of writings by various authors from areas of both industrial manage- 
ment and public administration. Of particular interest are two 40-year-old papers 


on organization by Russell Robb, formerly of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Simon, Hersert A., Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Processes 
in Administrative Organization. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. 259 pp. 
A recent work on organization. Acknowledgement is made to Chester I. Barnard 


whose concepts relative to authority, decision-making and communication are dis- 
cussed with general approval. 


Urwick, L., The Elements of Administration. Harper and Bros., New York, 1943. 
132 pp. 


A useful little book by the well-known British authority. 


FUNCTIONAL SUPERVISION 


Hopcson, Viocet (HorrMAn) Mrs., Supervision in Public Health Nursing. Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, 1939. 376 pp. 


The supervision of persons working in the field, traveling without direct supervision, 
has been neglected as a field of management study. This is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the problem of supervising field workers. In many respects, the problems 
of supervising salesmen and traveling service workers in business organizations are 
not substantially different from those encountered im supervising public health 
nurses and policemen. 


Jones, THomas R., Theories and Types of Organization. American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1929, Production Series No. 83. 


Of particular interest is an organization chart interpreting the duties and relation- 
ships of Taylor’s functional foremen. 


MacMAHON, ArtHurR W., Mitettr, Joun D. and Ocpen, Giapys, The Administration 
of Federal Work Relief. Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1941. 407 pp. 
Industrial readers are urged not to shy away from this book because it deals with 


a somewhat unenticing subject. Its Chapter 11 is one of the best contributions to 
the subject of functional supervision in the literature of management. 
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Smitu, Epcar W., Organization and Operating Principles. American Management 
Association, New York, 1930. General Management Series No. 112, 40 pp. 
Describes how an extensive world-wide industrial organization, the General Motors 


Export Corporation, finds it necessary to provide channels of communication shorter 
than the line of command. 


COMMUNICATION AND SEMANTICS 


Aiport, Gorpon W. and Postman, Leo, The Psychology of Rumor. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1947. 247 pp. 


Develops certain generalizations relative to rumor, based upon experiment and con- 
trolled observation. 


Cuase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1938. 396 pp. 


This is the well-known work which has probably done more than any other to 
popularize semantics. 


DunuHaAM, Barrows, Man Against Myth. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1947. 
pp. 233-242. 
Chiefly of interest here because it controverts the thesis of semanticists who contend 


that the clarification and simplification of language and words will produce coopera- 
tion among men. 


FLescH, Rupoten, The Art of Plain Talk. Harper and Bros., New York, 1946. 210 pp. 


Examines the language to be used in order to reach and be understood by those 
at various reading levels. 


Hayakawa, S. I., Language in Action. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1941. 
243 pp. 
A popular work widely used in the teaching of English in schools. 


Heron, ALEXANDER, Sharing Information with Employees. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, 1942. 204 pp. 


A vice-president in charge of industrial relations for a large pulp and paper com- 
pany sets forth his practical observations. 


JoHNSON, WENDELL, People in Quandaries. Harper and Bros., New York, 1946. 532 pp. 


This work by a clinical psychologist is the most satisfactory volume on general 
semantics. 


Korzysski, ALFRED, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics. Science Press, Lancaster, 1941. 806 pp. 


The basic work of the modern prophet of general semantics. 


Morris, CHARLES, Signs, Language and Behavior. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. 
365 pp. 
One of the most recent efforts to frame a logic and science of semantics. The 
popular reader should be warned that books purporting to deal with semantics on 
this basis are not easy going, and this volume is no exception. 


MANAGERIAL DEMOCRACY 


Arkin, Witrorp M., The Story of the Eight-Year Study. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1942. 157 pp. 


The story of experiments with democracy in both teaching and management in a 
sampling of high schools in all parts of the United States. There are several sub- 
sequent volumes setting forth the detailed results, but this one tells the over-all 
story. It is really an experimental test of the “progressive” education concept, but 
that word is avoided because of its adverse connotations. The educational results 
of experimental schools are compared statistically with those of non-experimental 
schools, showing a slight superiority in most respects for the products of the former. 
Perhaps the chief value for the purposes of students of management is the actual 
experiences encountered in the introduction of democratic practices in the relation- 
ships between principal and teachers. 


Barr, A. S., Burton, WittiAM H., and Brueckner, Leo J., Supervision; Principles 
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and Practices in the Improvement of Instruction. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., New York, 1938. 981 pp. 

The opening chapters of this work set forth one of the finest philosophies of demo- 
cratic management to be found in the literature of the subject. : 


Braun, Kurt, Union-Management Co-operation: Experience in the Clothing Industry. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1947. 259 pp. 
A history of union participation in management problems in an industry where such 


participation has been accepted as normal practice and has approval of both man- 
agement and labor. 


Date, Ernest, Greater Productivity Through Labor-Management Cooperation—An 
Analysts of Company and Human Experience. American Management Association, 
Research Report No. 19, New York, 1949. 

A study based on data drawn from thé experiences of several hundred organizations. 


Foutett, M. P., Creative Experience. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1924. 
303 pp. 
Miss Follett deals here with the psychology of the conference. Of particular note 
is her concept of circular response in inter-personal relationships. 


FoLLett, Mary Parker, Dynamic Administration: Collected Papers of Mary Parker 

Follett. Compiled by editors Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1942. pp. 247-269. 
These are the posthumously collected essays of one of the most remarkable women 
America has ever produced. Educated at Radcliffe, she became a social worker and 
was appointed to the Massachusetts State Labor Commission where she first came 
into immediate contact with management problems. These essays develop a social 
philosophy of management which in many respects foresees philosophically what 
social scientists are today beginning to prove empirically and experimentally. 


GuapveN, E. N., Civil Service Staff Relationships. William Hodge and Company, Ltd., 
London, 1943. 184 pp. 


A British account of the organization and operatoin of the Whitley Councils. 


Hicks, CLarence J., My Life in Industrial Relations. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1941. pp. 41-63. 
The very readable autobiography of the man who influenced John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., to install—and who supervised the installation of—employee representation plans 
in American industry. 


pE Huszar, Georce B., Practical Applications of Democracy. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1945. 140 pp. 


Creative and imaginative thinking, with concrete examples of the means of applying 
democracy in the work-a-day world. 


McCorMIck, CHARLES Perry, Multsple Management. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1938. 175 pp. 


A widely publicized instance of managerial participation on the part of certain 
supervisors in a medium-sized company. 


Rowntree, B. SeesoHM, The Human Factor in Business. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1938. 244 pp. 
A British philanthropist and capitalist tells the story of an experiment in manage- 
ment democracy in his own family business. Of particular interest are several 
accounts of the handling of disciplinary problems with the participation of workers. 


SLicuHTer, SUMNER, Union Policies and Industrial Management. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1941. pp. 393-579. 


History of attempts at union-management cooperation in the textile, garment and 
railroad industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Any layman should approach the field of psychology with caution and 
trepidation, because the word embodies a variety of approaches, some of 
which are critical of the others. It is an area in which fakirs and presti- 
digitators flourish, much to the concern of those who are professionally 
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trained. Even among those who are trained there are several different schools 
of thought. In a university department of psychology, for example, one 
usually finds at least two varieties living together but not entirely without 
friction—the experimentalists, who are professionally conscientious to a very 
high degree and, in general, insist upon the application of the scientific method 
and quantitative validation; and the clinical psychologists, who, while not 
eschewing statistical proof, are nevertheless more willing to rely upon clinical 
insight, which is another way of saying experience combined with manipula- 
tive skill. The works listed below are for the most part from the pens of 
experimentalists. 


Houser, J. Davin, What People Want from Business. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York, 1938. 250 pp. 


Discusses the use of the attitude study in measuring work satisfaction. 
’ Mater, Norman R. F., Psychology in Industry. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1946. 463 pp. 
A contribution worthy of attention. 
NATIONAL ResearcH Counci (Committee on Work in Industry), Fatigue of Workers: 


Its Relation to Industrial Production. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1941. 165 pp. 


A symposium representing several points of view, including those of management, 
labor and science. 

Rucu, Froyp L., Psychology and Life. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948 (Revised 
Edition). 782 pp. 
A very popular and widely used basic college text on general psychology. 

SmitH, Etutiotr Duntap, Psychology for Executives: A Study of Human Nature in 
Industry. Harper and Bros., New York, 1935. 311 pp. 
Discusses psychology of fear, discipline and habit. 

Smitu, May, Handbook of Industrial Psychology. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1944. pp. 216-220. 
A summary reflecting the experience of the British who, thus far, have done 
much more experimental research and conducted many more field investigations 
in industrial psychology than have we. 

TrFFIn, JoserH, Industrial Psychology. Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York, 1942. 386 pp. 


This recent general textbook is a practical and readable survey of scientific 
findings and methodology. The chapters on testing provide an up-to-date picture 
of developments in that area. 


Viretes, Morris, S., Industrial Psychology. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1932. 652 pp. 


The standard work on industrial psychology, written by one who combines high 


academic and professional standing with industrial experience in the Philadelphia 
public utilities. 


Wess, E. T., and Morcan, J. J. B., Strategy in Handling People. Garden City 
Publishing Co., New York, 1930. 260 pp. 


Two academicians present their views in popular style. 


CLINICAL APPROACHES 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ, Our Age of Umreason. Lippincott and Company, Philadelphia, 
1942. 317 pp. 


An eminent psychiatrist discusses modern society in the light of the psychopath- 
ology of the people composing it. 


ALEXANDER, FrRANz and FrencH, THOMAS Morton, Psychoanalytic Therapy. The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1946. 353 pp. 


Discusses methods of applying briefer forms of therapy. 
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Anperson, V. V., Psychiatry in Industry. Harper and Bros., New York, 1929. 
pp. 49-84. 


An account of an interesting era in personnel management at Macy’s headquarters 
store. 


Garrett, ANNETYE, Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 1945. 187 pp. 


A social work viewpoint toward management counseling. 

Garrett, ANNETTE, Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 1942. 123 pp. 
Discusses important social work concepts which may be used to improve inter- 
viewing techniques. 

Lasswe.t, Harotp D., Psychopathology and Politics. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1930. 285 pp. 
The foray of a political scientist into the field of Freudian psychology. It is of 
interest here because of its insights into the history and method of psychoanalysis, 


plus its emphasis on the fact that mental activity is by no means confined to the 
conscious and logical level. 


McMurry, Rozsert N., Handling Personality Adjustment in Industry. Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1944. pp. 190-203. 
Explores a field which is receiving increasing attention. Note particularly his 


advocacy of sending personnel interviewers into the home to secure data on 
domestic situations and problems, 


ROeTHLISBERGER, F. J.. Management and Morale. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1941. 194 pp. 
Shows how the non-directive counseling principles, developed in the Western 
Electric experiment, can be utilized by the line supervisor himself. Roethlisberger 
and Dickson’s Management and the Worker describes the system of non-directive 
counseling developed in the Hawthorne Experiment. (See “General.” ) 


Rocers, Cart R., Counseling and Psychotherapy: Newer Concepts in Practice. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1942, 450 pp. 


The definitive work of the man who is probably the foremost advocate of non- 


directive counseling. Rogers’ work is based upon actual experimentation, and this 
book includes verbatim case records. 


Sreap, WiLtiAM H. and SHartie, Carrott L., Occupational Counseling Techniques 
American Book Co., New York, 1940. 273 pp. 


Sets forth the views and experiences of the two leaders in the original occupa- 
tional research inaugurated by the United States Employment Service. 


INCENTIVES AND MOTIVATION 
Aiport, Gorpon W., Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1937. 588 pp. 
Discusses the correlation between ability and interest. 


Hatt, Patricia and Locker, H. W., Incentives and Contentment. Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., London, 1938. 190 pp. 
The summary of a series of studies by British industrial psychologists. 
Lincotn, JAMES, Lincoln’s Incentive System. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1946. 192 pp. 
The author is president of the Lincoln Electric Company, which has received 
widespread publicity for its system of incentive pay, bonuses, and profit sharing. 
Mayo, Eton and Lomparp, Georce G. F., Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the 


Aircraft Industry of Southern California. Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
Boston, 1944. 30 pp. 


The report of a field investigation covering several months. Its principal finding 


is that good supervision materially reduces turnover and absenteeism in times 
of full employment. 
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Potanyi, Kart, The Great Transformation. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1944. 
305 pp. 
Attacks the classical economists’ concept that man has a natural instinct to 
“truck and bargain.” Draws upon historical and anthropological sources to 
show that mankind is not normally motivated by considerations of the market. 
RieceL, Joun W., Management, Labor and Technological Change. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1942. 187 pp. 
Results of a survey covering many types of industries in the Detroit area. 
Presents some practical suggestions for overcoming resistance to change. 
Wuyte, Witt1AM Foote (Ed.), /ndustry and Society. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 211 pp. 
A symposium sponsored by the Committee on Human Relations in Industry of 
the University of Chicago. This writer was particularly attracted by the papers 
of Allison Davis and Whyte himself. The former summarizes an anthropological 
study of the motivation of underprivileged workers in Chicago, showing the 


relation of culture to motivation. The latter is a summary of Whyte’s important 
study of the restaurant industry. 


LEADERSHIP 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit. American 
Management Association, New York, 1944. 213 pp. 
This widely read guide to improve work relations for supervisors contains the 
“cream” of hundred of fine studies published by A.M.A. 


womens, Fae S., Leaders and Leadership. D. Appleton-Century, New York, 1934. 
pp. -169. 


A sociological approach by a well-known sociologist. 

Rice, James O. and Dooner, M. J. (Ed.), The Management Leader's Manual. 
American Management Association, New York, 1947. 190 pp. 
A sequel to the Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit (see above), for supervisors, 
foremen, and operating executives. 

Teap, Orpway, The Art of Leadership. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1935. 308 pp. 
Perhaps the best popular book on the subject. 

WuitEHEAD, T. N., Leadership in a Free Society: A Study in Human Relations 


Based on an Analysis of Present-Day Industrial Civilization. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1937. 266 pp. 


Written by one who participated in the Hawthorne Western Electric experiment. 


TRAINING 


ALLEN, CHARLES R., The Foreman and His Job. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1922. 
526 pp. . 
Charles R. Allen is regarded by many as the mentor of the type of foremanship 
training advocated by the vocational education group, and he has achieved con- 
siderable attention from his training efforts during World War I. This book 
emphasizes conference leadership based on job analysis. 


Beckman, R. O., How to Train Supervisors. Harper and Bros., New York, 1940. 
305 pp. 


Chiefly of interest for its outlining of conference and discussion techniques. 


CHAPPELL, GERALD G., Training of Supervisors. California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, 1934. 69 pp. 


A practical, down-to-earth approach by a training specialist who has had many 
years of experience with the Union Oil Company. 

CUSHMAN, FRANK, Training Procedure. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1940. 230 pp. 


The author, for many years identified with the federal vocational education 
setup, writes with authority on an important subject. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Cape, Gorvon, Chairman, Employee Relations in the Public Service. Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, Chicago, 1942. 246 pp. 


This is an official report of a research committee set up by the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 


Cooke, Morrts L. and Murray, Puivip, Organized Labor and Production. 
and Bros., New York, 1940. 277 pp. 


A consulting engineer and advocate of scientific management collaborates with 

the present head of the CIO to discuss problems of labor-management cooperation. 
GarpINER, GLENN, When Foreman and Steward Bargain. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, Inc., New York, 1945. 194 pp. 

Shop stewards have assumed an increasingly important role in personnel manage- 

ment. This book by a well-known industrial relations director examines the 

steward’s duties and his relation to supervision. 


Gotpen, C. S. and Rutrenperc, H. J., The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1942. 358 pp. 


Two CIO officials discuss industrial problems, productive efficiency and full 
employment. 


Harper 


SELEKMAN, BenyAMIN M., Labor Relations and Human Relations. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947, 255 pp. 


Explores collective bargaining as a social process and suggests beginnings in 
approach and action for promoting cooperation and reducing conflict. The 
chapter entitled “Handling Shop Grievances” poses clearly the difference between 
two methods of arriving at agreement and truth. One is the legalistic, wherein 
opposing parties offer evidence and argument in an atmosphere of contentiousness 
before an allegedly impartial judge; the other is the clinical approach, wherein 
specialists look for the facts as revealed by science and research in an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and consultation, rather than through contest. The conflict 
between these two methodologies is apparent in all fields of human relations. 
The reformers in the field of social welfare want to turn the courts dealing 
with social violators into clinics rather than traditional tribunals and they have 
partially succeeded in the case of juvenile courts. At present there is some 
controversy between the attorneys practicing labor relations, and those who are not 
legally trained, such as economists and psychologists. The author makes a strong 
plea for settling disputes at the shop level. 

SLICHTER, SUMNER H., The Challenge of Industrial Relations. 
Ithaca, 1946. pp. 99-123. 


Observations on the internal government of labor unions. 


SLticHterR, SUMNER H., Union Polictes and Industrial Management. 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1941. 597 pp. 


Note reference to the emergence of industrial jurisprudence. 

Warner, W. Lioyp and Low, J. O., The Soctal System of the Modern Factory. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947. 245 pp. 
The fourth volume of the Yankee City series. Reports on a survey of an old 
New England factory community by a group of applied anthropologists. Earlier 
volumes describe the community at large, while this one deals with the first strike 
and unionization in the shoe factory. 

Wuarte, Leonarp D., Whitley Councils in the British 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933. 357 pp. 


Report of a study by the dean of American scholars in public administration, 
based on first-hand investigation and observation. 


WituiaMs, Wuittnc, What's on the Worker's Mind. Charles Scribner and Sons, New 
York, 1920. 329 pp. 
The author of this book went into the steel mills, mines, and forests—the basic 
industries—as a rank-and-file worker. By living as one of a group of laborers he 
was able to study and write authoritatively about their culture and sentiments. 
A most realistic account of an era of industrial relations which has for the 
most part given way to a more humane and enlightened one. 


Z1skIND, Davin, One Thousand Strikes of Government Employees. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1940. 279 pp. 


Corneli University Press, 


The Brookings 


Civil Service. University of 


The history of strikes in the public service, demonstrating that they will occur 
despite legislation which attempts to prohibit them. 
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Jos ANALYSIS AND WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Barucu, IsMar (Ed.), Position Classification in the Public Service. Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, 1941. 404 pp. 
Mr. Baruch has for many years been Chief of the Classification Division in the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. The basic principles of job evaluation stated 
here are just as applicable to industry as to government. 

BENGE, EuGENE J., Cutting Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1931. 327 pp. 
A practical manual for work simplification in the office. Gives down-to-earth 
examples for solving problems which constantly arise in white-collar units. 


Lovertpce, E. W., Job-Load Analysis and Planning of Executive Work in National 


coors Administration. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
36 pp. 


A basic manual for measuring the work of executives and supervisors who 
work in the field. The plan has been introduced gradually and has achieved 
increasing acceptance over the last 20 years. This book is now out of print but 
a revised edition is in process and due soon. 


MANAGING YOUR TALK 


By CLOYD S. STEINMETZ 
Director of Training 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


For almost every business executive—and particularly those in personnel and sales 
work—occasions often arise, on the job or among professional colleagues, when 
ability to address a group effectively would be an invaluable career asset. The 
experts agree, however, that this is largely an acquired rather than a natural or 
inherent ability, and that knowledge of a few basic principles of effective presenta- 
tion, plus practice, will enable anyone with a message to hold his own on the 
speaker's platform. Here, then, are the principles—the “do’s and don’ts”—that 
have helped many managers toward effective expression when conducting com- 


mittee or training meetings or leading conferencs for the purpose of giving or get- 
ting information and ideas. 


RIMARILY a manager is a salesman of ideas. To sell his ideas he 

finds it profitable and necessary to talk with persons individually and 
in groups. He seldom hestitates to hold the individual interview, but when 
time limitations make it advisable to talk to five, 15 or 50 individuals at the 
same time, he frequently tightens up. 


Suddenly the group or “gang” of close acquaintances seem to become 
strangers. Result—a tenseness, an unnatural formality comes over him and 
effectiveness goes out the window. Instead of remembering that strangers 
are just friends still unmade, we find the manager throwing away his warm 
effectiveness of expression for a chilling coldness that freezes even himself. 


Some time ago, a group of managers were suddenly given the task of 
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conducting a series of meetings with groups of their employees and cus- 
tomers. It was while helping these men develop their effectiveness of 
expression, that the following ‘“Do’s and Don’ts” were collected. They helped 
these men do their job well. They have helped others to do so since then. 
Taken seriously, they can help any of us, for they simply serve as a mirror 
against which we can measure our present efforts toward effective expression 
when conducting committee meetings or training meetings, or when leading 
conferences for the purpose of giving or getting information and ideas. 

Dealing with people through group contact is one of the finest ways 
in which the manager can multiply himself through others. Mastery of 
effective group-contact technique often spells the difference between a 
successful and a mediocre manager. It is a technique well worth cultivating 
—and it’s really easy to master. 


L GETTING ACCEPTANCE FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR IDEAS 


GETTING ACCEPTANCE FoR Your Ines is the biggest job you have as a 


manager. Of course, your talk should be prepared in advance as to subject 
matter and sequence. But no outline, notes, or set of instructions can make 
the subject alive and acceptable in and of itself. A poor presentation can 
ruin the best outline or speech ever prepared, just as a poor actor can 
completely spoil a Pulitzer prize-winning play. But many poor plays and 
outlines have been made acceptable—even successful—because of the per- 
sonality of the actor or speaker. If the group does not like the speaker, the 
subject suffers regardless of its merits. If they do like the speaker, the subject 
is often accepted despite its faults. 

So much depends upon you that it would surely be unwise to spend 
all your time and attention on what you are selling. What your audience 
thinks of you is largely determined by the way you conduct yourself in 
its presence. The advisability of “just being yourself” is over-valued by 
too many managers. Determining first what you should be and seeing to 
it that you really are what you want yourself to be is the bigger thing. 

Becoming what you want to be is really no more difficult than deciding 
what you want to be. Simple, natural, everyday approaches are all it takes. 
The difference lies in making sure rather than taking for granted what 
you will do before the group. Measure yourself by asking: “How often 
do I use this or that strong point?” and not “Do I vse it?” or “Have I used 
it?” Of course, you use them all sometimes. To strengthen your cause, 


use them more times. Practice will protect you from failure. Use more of 
your abilities more often. 


Be INFORMAL. Formality limits and discourages group and _ listener 
activity; it inhibits the tendency to participate. Informality does not mean 


lack of organization or forcefulness. Rather it means getting as close, 
mentally, to your listeners as possible. 


Make the opening statement a spontaneous, friendly, and provocative 
one. Avoid the stilted “Gentlemen.” Instead, use “men,” “fellows,” “gang,” 
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or, better yet, just go ahead and state the purpose of the meeting. Emphasize 
why it is of interest to them. Point out how it can be of value to them or 
how they can give valuable help. 


Smile more. So much has been said about the value of a smile that 
we have come to believe sincerely that it would do more to make mankind 
happier than all the gold, might or talk the world possesses. (“A smile 
can burst the clouds in two, and let the face of God shine through,” the 
poet said.) A smile is the one commodity everyone possesses regardless 
of his health, wealth, or position. But is it used nearly as much as it could 
and should be—by you? By any of us? Smile more, it speaks all languages. 
A smile, rightly used, has a place in every type of meeting or conference. 

Ask questions. They keep your group active and enable others to make 
their contribution, your idea thus becomes “theirs.” And as co-authors or 
critics who have been given a chance to express themselves about your 
idea, they find it acceptable. Furthermore, this device will enable you to 
do less talking and more listening. Questions also take the guesswork out 
of progress. Through their answers you know where each person stands 
and can plan your strategy accordingly. You know how group members 
feel and can gauge their understanding of your ideas by their ability to 
discuss them or give them back to you. Even asking a question without 
permitting an answer stirs your listeners to attention. 


Suggest instead of command. Our listeners, like ourselves, resist 


another person’s attempt to dominate them. Such resistance will sabotage 
your selling job. 


KEEP IN MIND THE INTERESTS OF YOUR LISTENERS. Present all the 
ideas you want to convey in terms of your listeners’ wants. Keep them 
aware of how the action you are prescribing may satisfy their wants. You 
must be interested in them and show your interest before you can be inter- 
esting. Ask yourself, “What are the interests of Joe on this matter?” When 
possible, consider the interests of each individual. In any case, be sure 
you have identified the group’s common interest, and remember that the 
interests of groups vary. Quality control men have a different view of 
matters than do production operators, etc. 

WATCH THE Group. The eye is the speaker’s most eloquent means of 
conmnunication. It works wonders. It gets and holds attention. Make each 
listener feel as though you were talking to him personally by looking at 
him in a personal way. The expressions on the faces of your listeners will 
tell whether your presentation leaves confusion, skepticism or acceptance 
in your listeners’ minds. Make eye contact with each person or at least 


persons in many segments of the group. It will help convince them of your 
sincerity. 


Catt THEM BY NAME FREQUENTLY. It is a compliment to anyone 
to have his name used in the presence of others. Occasional use of our 
name in private or public conversation pleases us, revives our attention, 
and helps foster agreement. Use of names throughout a discussion puts 
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“persons” and warmth into otherwise cold discourse. If the group is un- 
familiar, you can still get the names of some persons to whom you can 
refer. Your host will gladly help you if you ask him. This is purely a 
matter of initiative and effort, and it pays mighty big dividends. 

ACKNOWLEDGE ALL CoMMENTS WarMLY. Give credit for the effort 
expended, but be sincere—don’t overdo it. An incorrect answer perhaps 
deserves more consideration than a correct one, for that means that a 
weakness has been discovered. Remember, it requires effort to give wrong 
answers as well as right ones. Appreciate that effort. Use the “Yes, but—” 
method when comment gets off-track. Seldom, if ever, is it advisable to 
make a purely negative response, for this is almost certain to create resent- 
ment and perhaps anger. 

Avorp EMBARRASSING STATEMENTS OR QueEsTIONS. They focus attention 
on the wrong points. The safest questions are Kipling’s W-questions: 

I kept six honest serving men 

They taught me all I knew 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 

Use Locat ILLustrations. They provide an easy way of sincerely com- 
plimenting your audience. They demonstrate your recognition of local situa- 
tions and your knowledge of conditions that are a part of your listeners’ lives. 

Express Facts As Facts, Not As Personat Opinions. “I want,” 
“T think,” “I know,” and “TI like” limit the acceptance of the rest of the 


statement. You are presenting facts, not identifying your personal wants, 
likes, and interests. 


DisTRIBUTE Questions, DiscussION AND PRAISE Eqouitasiy. Neglect 
and over-attention are the extremes to be avoided. Every man wants and 
deserves some attention. Circumstances will dictate the proper amount to 
give. The slower person needs more attention than the one who always has 
the ready answer. 

Don’t Over-EmpHASIzE Minor Pornts or Cover Too Many Detalts. 
Time is always the limiting factor. Over-emphasis is distasteful and time- 
consuming. Discussion of too many details suggests that no single detail is 
particularly important. Some are, of course, extremely significant, but cer- 
tainly not all. 

Be Serious, But Not Over-Sertous. Do not stress every word. It is 
a sign of lazy, hazy thinking. If you can be serious about your subject and 
yet let either your face or voice or both carry a smile. you need not worry 
about being too serious, monotonous or uninteresting. A change in the pitch 
of the voice and the speed of your words will assist you. 

Beware OF “WELL.—” AND “AND-A’s—” as sentence starters. They are 
unnecessary and terribly boring. Er’s and ah’s in your conversation should 
also be spotted and eliminated. 

Use Att Storres AND ItLustrations As Your Owwn unless men- 
tioning their source adds authority or prestige. The illustration’s biggest 
value usually lies in the way it conveys the ideas, not in who originally told 


it. If the incident is humorous and slightly embarrassing, tell it on yourself. 
You'll gain acceptance and sympathy. 
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Watcu Your Time Factor. Allocate your time to the material equita- 
bly. Remember, the problem of time distribution is your responsibility. To 
share it with your listeners doesn’t help you in the least and may only dis- 
tract your audience. 

Use Att Four Training MetHops—QueEstTion, OBJECT, DEMONSTRA- 
TION AND Dritt. Check your ability to use these methods properly. Have 
any necessary visual materials present. Dramatize whenever possible. Show 
how not to do it; how it was done; how it actually is done. Demonstrate, 
don’t just talk. 

SUBMERGE YOURSELF IN Your SuBJecT. Be the propeller that is work- 
ing unseen beneath the surface pushing the idea forward. You want to give 
your listeners your ideas, not yourself. So put yourself in the idea. The 
conscious mind can hold only one dominant thought at a time. If you are 
thinking of you, you cannot be thinking of the subject. And neither can 
your audience. 

Getting acceptance for yourself and your subject means fusing your- 


self with your subject so completely that the listener gets but one impression, 
namely, the idea being presented. 


Il. ENTHUSIASM AND ACTIVITY 


Presentation of cold facts—no matter how true, how well substantiated 
or how logically presented—seldom, if ever, gets the reception and acceptance 
that a warmly enthusiastic delivery receives. Knowledge and belief in the 
subject, and a realization of its value to your listeners, should stimulate your 
desire to give them the information they need. There are certain thoughts on 
presentation which, when used, make for favorable results. 


Position. Before you start your remarks, pause for a moment. A good 
deep breath will act both as a timer and an exhilarator. A purposeful silent 
period always gets attention. It permits the listeners to settle down and you 
to prepare yourself. 

Look aT Your AupiENcE. And continue to do so as you start and 
progress with your story. Speak your first words slowly and distinctly, but 
not too loudly. Then gradually build up the volume of your voice until you 
see that the listener farthest from you hears you easily. Whether sitting or 
standing, combine good posture with an attitude of ease and informality. 

Make Ati STATEMENTS ForceFuL. Direct all statements to your lis- 
teners, not to your notes, the floor, ceiling, or out the window. When 
reviewing, remember that here especially you want to talk to the listeners, 
watching their reactions so as to put stress on proper points. 

VARY THE INFLECTION AND VOLUME OF Your Voice. And vary the 
speed of your talk. Keep it alive. Let the voice register feeling and enthu- 
siasm, as in normal conversation. Its volume and pitch should be governed 
by the importance of the material. Stressing insignificant details is as wasteful 
a process as presenting main ideas and vital facts without emphasis. 

Ir Stanpinc, Move Azsout OccasIONALLy. But always face your audi- 
ence. Move forward, backward, to the right or left. Use the blackboard 
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freely; it provides action and dispels embarrassment. If appropriate, keep 
visual aids on hand and pick up these objects as they fit into your exposition 
—but leave them alone at all other times. Don’t play with them. 


Use Gestures. Move your hands and body in keeping with your 
thoughts ; let the expression on your face help convey your meaning. -Gestures 
should be relaxed, not overdrawn and melodramatic. They are the responses 
of an individual to his understanding and feelings. Therefore, live your 
subject, visualize yourself in the situation you are discussing. 

Avor SILent, INActTIvE Periops. Such pauses should be used only for 
emphasis. 

DraAMATIZE WHENEVER Possisce. There is no need to seek dramatic 
perfection, but change from explanation to acting out provides realism and 
humor. Show the way not to do it, or the “before and after.” 

Use Onty Stories or ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE PERTINENT TO THE 
Susyect. See that they support the idea rather than detract from it. Humor 
is of value, but hilarity can be detrimental. Seek to improve the quality of the 
illustrations or stories you use to emphasize your points. 

ASK QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY. They require activity on the part of the 
listener and safeguard against monotony. Inattention can be best controlled 
by the use of questions. Keep the sluggish man awake and alert by the 
constant threat that a query may be directed his way at any moment. Look 
at the group when asking the question. Then let the group answer it. Don’t 
proceed immediately to give the answer yourself. Remember questions help 
you to control and encourage discussion. 

MovVE ON TO THE NEXT IpEA RapipLy. Unnecessary repetition, explana- 
tion, or elaboration is almost as bad as hesitancy. Do a thorough job as you go, 
but see to it that there is always an uninterrupted forward movement. Deal 
with it as you would a good dinner. When the appetizer is finished get after 
the entree with the relish that good fare encourages. Don’t nibble. Whet 
the appetite of your listeners—make it tasty. 

Don’t MENTION IT TO THE GRouP IF You ARE Over-RUNNING YOUR 
Time. The audience can do nothing about it except become restless when that 
fact is made known. It is your responsibility to apportion your time properly. 
By keeping a watch in sight and keying the time factors to your notes or 
outlines, this difficulty can usually be avoided. 

The ability to keep yourself active and your listeners both mentally 
and physically alert is a vital factor in successful speaking. The germ of 


enthusiasm is a contagious one. Properly exposed to it, your audience will 
catch it, too. 


Ii HANDLING OUTLINES AND NOTES 


An OUTLINE, properly constructed, is the subject translated into key 
ideas with the supporting evidence for each idea immediately following. 
A good outline gives you easy access to all important thoughts and furnishes 
visible guides to your talk. It enables you to avoid cluttering your mind 
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with a confusion of words and phrases and permits you to go ahead and 
express in your own words ideas with which you are very familiar. The 
outline usually consists of three parts: 

[. INTRopucTIoNn, which covers the purpose and aim of the discussion, 
arouses interest and supplies the necessary background for an intelligent 
study of the facts. 

{I. Bopy or Discussion, comprising the bulk of the outline, is an 
orderly presentation of facts and substantiating evidence designed to get con- 
viction or acceptance. 

III. Conctusion, a brief, accurate résumé which restates the purpose 
of the discussion, summarizes and coordinates the material presented, and thus 
demonstrates that the objective has been or can be attained. 

INDENTATION is a device which graphically indicates the relative value of 
the discussion material and the order of its consideration. The physical 
arrangement of an outline should be such that the farther the indentation is 
to the right, the more subordinate the material. Evidence given equal indenta- 
tion possesses equal value. Indented material therfore should be used as sup- 
porting evidence and not for major points. Thus, in the following illustration, 
the sum of the Roman numerals I, II, III, and IV equals the whole subject. 
The sum of the capital letters A, B, C, etc., appearing under a Roman numeral, 
equals the adequate development of the Roman numeral. Likewise, the sum 
of the Arabic 1, 2, 3, etc., appearing under a capital letter, equals the adequate 
development of the capital letter. 


THE Story OF FIBERGLAS 


I. Introduction 
II. History of Glass 
A. Natural Glass 
B. The First Man-Made Glass 
C. Significant Dates in the History of Glass 
1. 12,000 B. C. 


a. First glazed clay beads—Asia Minor 
. Acie 

a. Glazed clay figurines—Egypt 
3. 7,000 B. C. 

a. Oldest molded glass (amulet) 
4. 1,550 B. e A 

a. Glass became a thriving industry in Egypt 
5; MB. " 7 

a. Blow pipe 


A consistently employed system of indentation makes clear at a glance the 
relative importance of headings and supporting material. 

Notes are very brief, written reminders or word charts used to aid the 
speaker. Frequently a completely written talk is incorrectly referred to as 
notes. Notes should consist only of a few vital headings, sub-topics, quotes, 
and statistics, written preferably in outline form—at any rate, in such a 
manner that you can distinguish them at a glance. They are designed to 
make the speaker more comfortable and confident about the sequence of his 
points. However, there are disadvantages as well as advantages to their use. 

Try to get along without them. This, of course, necessitates adequate 
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preparation, which renders the use of notes at the time of presentation almost 
unnecessary. The speaker who works without notes or written papers con- 
veys to his listeners the impression that he speaks from a wealth of knowledge 
and experience. They feel that he must have great mental reservoirs of 
information from which he is drawing his material. Thus an impression of 
leadership is created. Even when the speaker is a well-known authority, his 
influence is weakened by the presence of extensive notes, which may suggest 
superficiality, formality, or lack of confidence. Worst of all, they tend to 
interfere with what might otherwise be an effective presentation by diverting 
too much of the speaker’s attention away from the audience, where it belongs. 
As was mentioned earlier, the eye is the speaker’s most eloquent means of 
communication. It gets attention and holds it. Looking at notes, like looking 
at the floor, the ceiling or out the window—anywhere except into the faces of 
your listeners—is fatal. “I’d like to know why the superintendent is always 
looking at me in staff meetings,” said one foreman. “That’s queer,” replied 
another foreman, “I thought he kept looking at me.” This sense of individual 
searching and questioning is important. The eye has magnetism—it induces 
a current of sympathy which should not be broken unnecessarily. If it is, 
you will have to start all over again to create sustained interest. 


The old saying that “the exception proves the rule” surely applies here, 
by the way. The world’s outstanding exception was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose ability to read a speech developed to an art. Few, indeed, possess his 
ability to read a speech in so challenging a manner—but fewer still would 
claim that reading improved even Mr. Roosevelt’s presentation. 


Short talks, such as are given in committee, production, or sales meetings, 
are not hard to manage without notes. Adequate preparation will insure that 
the material is arranged in a definite form so that you can easily recall it 
with the aid of a few cues. These leads are the main headings of your outline. 
There ought not be more than three or four of them, and they can be readily 
memorized or unobtrusively noted. 


As you begin your talk, place the card containing your notes on the table 
or stand and forget it. If you should need it, which is not likely, turn to the 
card and examine it leisurely. If you hold it in your hand, you may keep look- 
ing at it unnecessarily and thus spoil your talk. 

If you are working from an outline instead of notes, use it sparingly. 
Glance at the main head to see the idea, not to read the words to your lis- 
teners. You should have already familiarized yourself with the subject. 
Therefore, a glance at the main head will give you the idea and keep you on 
track. Develop that idea in your own words. 


Usually an outline contains considerably more information than can be 
presented in the allotted time. Here two mistakes are frequently made: First, 
that of trying to explain and use every item in an outline—every illustration. 
Instead, you should regulate the number of illustrations you use by the speed 
with which your listeners seem to grasp your thoughts. If the first illustra- 
tion anchors the idea forcefully—and watching your audience will tell you 
this—then let well enough alone. Pass on to the next idea. If, however, they 
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seem to be hazy about the idea, it may be necessary to use all the illustrations 
in the outline, and possibly some additional ones of your own. 

The second mistake is that of reading the outline to the audience without 
developing any of the thoughts. This brings the talk to a premature con- 
clusion with the unfortunate result that none of the ideas have been put across. 
Remember, an outline is like the scaffolding of a house. Functional though 
it may be, it is unsightly if exposed without external ornamentation. This 
you must add as you build your talk. 


The exceptions are statistics and quotations of more than a line or two, 
which should be read as is to emphasize their authenticity and exactness. 

MarkKInG Ovuttines for blackboarding, questions, illustrations, visual 
materials to be used and time factors makes them much more helpful. Out- 
lines so marked are less apt to be read and more apt to be used as aids to 
discussion. 

REVIEW AT THE CoNCLUSION oF EAcH Susyject and following the 
presentation of all major points is a device used by most effective speakers. 
A quick review coordinates the individually presented facts into a coherent 
picture and may put them into a new perspective. 


Keep Notes In A CONVENIENT PLACE for ready reference. The 
speaker’s table or stand should not be too low. Stooping forward to read 
notes throws you off balance and makes for an awkward appearance. A small 
stand or box placed on the table top will bring your notes into proper posi- 
tion. Similarly, dim or glaring light that requires you to fix your attention 
on the notes is disconcerting both to you and to your listeners. Resting notes 
upon an incline or tilted surface considerably facilitates quick reference. 

THE GOAL OF THE EFFECTIVE SPEAKER is to fix the outline in his mind 
so that reference to notes or outlines during presentation is cut to the barest 
minimum. Repeated practice will make this possible. But it should not mean 
that the speaker thereafter makes no further use of his notes. It still will 
remain his obligation to himself, his subject, and his group to review his 
notes before starting each meeting to refresh his mind, and after the meeting 
to check once again on any material which may have been by-passed. Over- 
familiarity with material breeds contempt for detail which is disastrous unless 
check-mated by constant surveillance. 


IV. USE OF THE BLACKBOARD 


(Note: Reference to blackboard is used in the broad sense to include 
either the blackboard and chalk or the paper chart pad and colored crayon. 
Use of the latter is preferable in that the material need not be erased and 


destroyed to provide more space. Consequently, material written on charts 
can be referred to for review.) 


VALUE OF BLACKBOARDING 
i. 


It places more importance and value on the subject. The fact that the 
speaker takes the time and expends the energy to blackboard the idea 
implies that it must have considerable value. 
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It capitalizes on the eye-mindedness of the listener. Since sight is 20 
times as sensitive as any other sense for learning purposes, it should 
be treated as an important factor in the presentation of ideas. 

It lends action to the scene. It forces the speaker to keep active; and 
since the usual response of the listener is to take notes, it keeps him 
active, also. 

It causes more and better notes to be taken. The power of suggestion 
is strong and listeners tend to copy all material written by the speaker. 
As the material is being copied, it is checked against the material on 
the blackboard, which makes for greater accuracy. 

It permits the slower man to continue writing. Even though he is 
behind the rest of the group the permanency of blackboard material as 
compared with dictation allows the slower writer to copy all the infor- 
mation accurately. 

It calls for the use of all three of the major training senses. In addition 
to seeing, the listener also hears the material repeated several times 
and “feels” it as he writes his notes. 


Use THE BLACKBOARD OR CHART FREELY. At a minimum put all major 
points on the blackboard that they may stand as markers to recall the sup- 
porting ideas. In addition to the advantages mentioned, frequent use of the 
blackboard breaks the monotony of just listening and looking without ex- 
pending any physical energy. It is a good safety measure to mark all notes 
and outlines with some convenient symbol such as a “B,” to call attention to 
material to be blackboarded. 

Stanp Aspe, NEVER IN FRONT OF THE CHART OR BLACKBOARD. Stand- 
ing in such a way as to obstruct the view of any observer is disconcerting 
and annoying to him and discourages his attention and note-taking. It also 
diminishes the importance of the material presented. Standing to the side, 
preferably to the left, of the chart and allowing, insofar as possible, only the 
right or writing arm to obstruct the view is a rule worthy of constant obser- 
vation. Keep your body as close to the blackboard and as far to its left side 
as possible. Learn to write to your right side rather than in front of you. As 
soon as you are finished writing, step back and away from the chart until 
such time as all note-taking has been completed or until you are ready to 
resume blackboarding or discussion. 

The rule just given applies also where ready-made charts are being dis- 
played. The use of a pointer will help, for it keeps the speaker away from 
the chart and also assists in focusing attention. If we remember that the 
value of the chart depends upon the extent to which the observers can see it, 
we will see that the chart is always within the sight of all. 

STATE COMPLETELY THE Fact To BE Put ON THE BLACKBOARD, THEN 
Repeat It Berore Writinc. This is necessary so that the audience may 
understand the thought before jotting down notes on it. Presentation of the 
idea first makes the dictation which is to follow intelligible and meaningful. 
Second, you should repeat the statement slowly and clearly before black- 


boarding. This makes capital of the value of repetition, which deepens the 
original impression. 
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WHEN WRITING or DICTATING THE THOUGHT, SEPARATE IT INTO 
LocicaL CoMponENT Parts. The combined activities of writing, looking, 
and listening cause the attention of the listener to be somewhat limited at 
any one time. Part by part presentation keeps the group on an even basis. 
More important still, the learning process is made easier and more permanent 
by the simple device of breaking any thought or fact into its smaller com- 
ponent parts. 

Dictate as You WRriTE, THEREBY AVOIDING SILENT PEriops. Silent 
periods are non-productive and may even have detrimental effects. The man- 
ager becomes self-conscious and any outside disturbances such as the sound 
of street cars, automobile backfires, sneezing, whispering, etc., take command 
of attention. Conscious use of a silent period for emphasis is an entirely 
different matter—and a potent speaking device. Furthermore, dictating as 
you write permits the learners to take notes even though they are unable to 
see what you are writing on the blackboard. Consequently, time is saved, 
attention is maintained and more notes are taken. 

Dictate Each Worp BeFrore You WRITE IT ON THE BLACKBOARD. Do 
not wait until you have finished writing the word. As already mentioned, 
this keeps the members of the group on a par with the speaker and with one 
another instead of their always being a step behind. 

WRITE THE FuLL THOUGHT ON THE BLACKBOARD BEFORE DISCUSSING 
Ir. Give the listeners the complete picture. Then analyze its parts and dis- 
cuss it as necessary. In this way the listener will see the end or goal toward 
which you are working. 

SuGGEst RATHER THAN REQUEST THE TAKING OF Notes. A dictatorial 
attitude is always undesirable, and in the case of note-taking it is unnecessary 
if the blackboard is used freely. There is always a close relationship between 
the completeness of notes taken and the amount of blackboard work done. 
The mere use of the blackboard suggests note-taking and usually only the 
reminder that “this might be worth putting in our notebooks” is necessary 
to get action. 

WHEN Space Is Too Limitep to ACCOMMODATE THE NExT COMPLETE 
Major HEADING AND SUBHEADINGS, Use A New Cuart SHEET. This 
permits the speaker to present his ideas as complete units. It is advisable to 
list all procedures on separate sheets to emphasize their importance and to 
keep them apart from any confusing or distracting information. Frugal use 
of charts is, in the long run, false economy. 

LeavE ProcepURE CHARTS FREE FROM NOon-EssentTIAcs. This will 
make the procedural steps stand out. And the greater the simplicity, the 
clearer the impression. This does not mean, however, that supplementary 
diagrams and words should not be written out. They should be used fre- 
quently. But put them on separate chart sheets or sheets not containing 
written procedures. 

REVIEW AT THE CONCLUSION OF Every SuByjeEct. Do this with the aid 
of the blackboard or charts if possible so that, again, the sense of sight as 
well as that of hearing is employed. In case charts have not been used, it’s 
much better to review from memory than to use your notes. Concentrate 
your eyes on your audience when reviewing and, where possible, try to 
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rephrase some of your ideas in order to sustain attention. This is where 
you must tie together your points in order to complete your selling job. 

There are instances when it is more advisable to use dictation only, 
rather than combining it with blackboard work. The time limits may make 
it necessary to get the material into the listeners’ notebooks as rapidly as 
possible, or blackboard facilities may not be available. When such occasions 
arise, adjust the speed of dictation to the slowest writer. This person is soon 
identified if you watch your listeners closely. 

To avoid irritating the more rapid writers, ask one of them to read any 
statement that the slower writers need repeated. This helps to keep the 
group active. 


A PSYCHIATRIST LOOKS AT HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN INDUSTRY 


By FREDERICK W. DERSHIMER, M.D. 
Director of Psychiatry 
Medical Division 
E. I. du Pont de N s and Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





As it becomes generally recognized that the proper study of human relations must 
be based upon an increasingly scientific or clinical approach, industry is drawing 
more and more heavily upon the knowledge and resources of psychiatry for new 
insights in resolving its own internal “emotional” problems. Here an industrial 
psychiatrist describes how certain unrealistic or unsound attitudes, which we 
usually associate with the disturbed individual, may develop on a mass basis and 
so disturb the equilibrium or “emotional health” of the group. This article is adapted 
from a paper presented at the Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 


NDUSTRY constitutes one of the most realistic situations existing in 

our modern world. As such it is a testing ground on which the strengths 
and weaknesses developed by the early training of individuals become 
clearly apparent. The reactions of men and women in this real world dis- 
close faults and virtues of school and home as did army life during the 
war. They bring out, also, the factors that cause functional mental disorders 
in so-called normal people. Psychiatric observations of these factors should, 
in time, supply us with data by means of which we can diagnose important 
causes of psychiatric conditions and go on to develop effective measures 
for preventing them. 


In order to produce goods at a cost that makes them saleable in a 
competitive market, industry has to take the young men and women turned 
out by our schools and homes and mold them into teams that work to- 
gether in some degree of peace. 
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The results of such efforts have been far from perfect. When you 
read about all the strikes we have suffered in recent years you are apt to 
feel that such efforts have completely failed. Actually, they have not. Few 
industries have been destroyed, as countries are destroyed in war, as a 
result of failures in human relations. Despite the flare-up of strikes, in- 
dustrial managers have been able to reach agreements with their men and 
go back to work together as nations no longer seem able to do. 

Other industries have had few or no strikes. They have been more 
successful in developing the good human relationships that are essential 
to good industrial citizenship. 

From the failures and the successes—both relative, neither perfect— 
we have much to learn about the factors that contribute to or that detract 
from good human relationships. Study of the failures should enable us to 
avoid practices that are dangerous; study of successes should highlight 
the essentials for good social and industrial citizenship. 

Industry learned a long time ago the need for trying out new methods 
and processes in a small way before putting them into production. Even 
the most valuable of new products and new processes are tried out, for 
months and years, in laboratory first and small pilot plants second before 
their value can be determined. Costly experience has proved that some 
of the most wonderful-scunding ideas—in fact, many such ideas—fail to 
work in actual practice. 

A great many people still fail to realize the need for actual testing 
in the field of human relations. I am convinced, however, that we must 


accept this scientific viewpoint toward people as well as things if we are to 
achieve good human relations. 


A COMMON DEFECT 


My own study of individuals in and out of industry discloses one 
unhealthy trait of normal, civilized men and women that appears important 
above all others in keeping us from acting as desirable members of the 
industrial or social community. Fortunately, it is not a natural trait. Wild 
animals do not exhibit it. The primitive people I once came to know had little 


of it and had found how to bring up their children with little or none of it. 
It is a product of civilization. 


I refer to the marked tendency of normal, civilized men and women to 
indulge in flights from reality, to accept these as real, and to base important 
actions on them. 

Now, flight from reality has long been recognized as characteristic 
of functional mental disease. When we discover that a man reacts to the 
fixed false beliefs we call delusions, we begin to suspect that he suffers 
from a psychosis. If, on further investigation, we find that he believes 
himself to be omniscient, omnipotent, and infallible in his judgments and 
that he believes he is the Messiah with a call to save the world, we are 
satisfied that the poor fellow has developed what the layman calls insanity. 

We come to the same conclusion with another individual who, without 
ever saying that he believes such things, begins to act as if he did. This 
man becomes physically and mentally overactive, has a flight of ideas, and 
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acts as if he had acquired all knowledge and all power. He shows an 
awareness of reality, but misinterprets ‘facts. We say that he has “flown 
into reality,” but actually he translates reality into unreality. 

In either case we recognize the characteristic flights from reality of 
the mentally deranged. We have learned that the reasoning of such people 
is impaired and their judgments untrustworthy. We treat them accordingly. 


GROUP “FLIGHTS FROM REALITY” 


What we do not accept and do not like to think about is the unpleasant 
fact that we normal people are also subject to flights from reality. We, 
too, have our delusions of grandeur. We, too, at times, develop Messianic 
drives to save the world and, as part of these, assume that we have de- 
veloped knowledge which, if not superhuman, is certainly superior to that 
of other peoples. The chief difference between us and the psychotic, then, 
appears to be that we agree to react to the same delusions in groups, while 
the psychotic insists on keeping his delusions individualistic and will not 
cooperate with others. 

For example, a mass flight from reality was developed and proposed 
toward the end of World War II when it was demanded that industry 
supply jobs fer 55,000,000 workers the moment the war was over. This 
was based on the assumption that industry supplies all the jobs in the 
United States. 

The facts were these: The highest percentage of our population that 
ever worked in industry during peacetime was 6.7 per cent. Even in the 
midst of the war, when industrial production was at its peak, only 23 per 
cent of those employed were in industry. If industry, at the end of the 
war, had been able to hire 55,000,000 people, there would have been 
nobody left to run our farms, stores, railroads, utilities, and other services. 
The resultant chaos would have made it impossible for industry to operate, 
and there would have been jobs for nobody. 

Such flights spring from the minds of individuals. They are then 
adopted, with little or no real thought, by others. And this latter phenom- 
enon—the absence of searching, independent fact-finding and thinking— 
constitutes one of the greatest dangers to industrial peace. 

Let us consider the mass flight from reality on an even broader basis 
—that of international relations. Hitler, per se, was no more dangerous 
to world peace than is the psychotic. What made Hitler dangerous was 
the readiness of masses of people to follow him blindly—even to their 
deaths. 

But even so, Hitlers and their followers in other countries would not 
need to be too dangerous to us except for the existence of the same 
characteristic in us. The recent war could probably have been prevented, 
with comparative ease, if we had faced reality during the early nineteen- 
thirties. 

But this we refused to do. We would not even permit ourselves to 
admit that another war was possible. We insisted, instead, that another 
was unthinkable — that a man with a Charlie Chaplin mustache was 
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ridiculous and could not be dangerous; and then, with complete inconsis- 
tency, we tried to appease Hitler as we try to appease our own spoiled 
children. By doing so, we evaded the issue at a time when a small use 
of force might well have stopped the catastrophe. 

What makes people react this way? We desperately need the answer 
to this question before we can hope to progress further. Diagnosis must 
precede both treatment and prevention or we are very apt to repeat old 
mistakes and kill a world suffering from a severe attack of appendicitis 
by administering another dose of castor oil. 

What makes us react this way? Until we learn how to correct this 
tendency in ourselves and our own children, we are in no position to cure 
the ills of the world. To see clearly, we must first cast the mote out of 
our own eye. 

This tendency to fly from reality, as study of normal people at work 
discloses, is nothing more or less than another symptom of functional 
mental disease. It is a product of exactly the same forces that produce 
psychoneuroses, functional psychoses, psychosomatic ills, and behavior 
problems. 

If this be true, it throws the problem of building good citizens, whether 
these be citizens of a factory, township, city, state, or world, squarely upon 
ourselves. It also throws upon us the responsibility to stop and examine 


ourselves and our own ideas, to make sure that we are not evading some 
of our own realities. 


SOME COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS 


There are certain areas in which, I suspect, this may be true and I 
am going to mention two or three: 


1. We put too much emphasis on clever ideas, per se. Young men, 
entering industry, often suffer intensely because they have been taught, 
in school, college, and technical schools, that bright ideas are at a premium 
in the outside world. 

Young technical men, for example, often become very much disturbed 
when they enter an industrial research laboratory and find that unproved 
ideas, by themselves, have little or no value. Some become so emotionally 
disturbed that they fail completely. 

Such tragedies could be prevented—as they are prevented in some 
homes and some schools—by maintaining a more realistic atmosphere in 
which bright ideas as such are not so highly rewarded. 

The reality in the research laboratory is this: Bright ideas are common. 
The big problem is that of trying to determine, in advance, which of many 
ideas is most apt to repay the time and money required to test them out. 

Because this is true, there naturally develops a custom of testing out 
new men. And the criterion for such testing is by no means the brightness 
of their ideas, but the degree of realism with which they attack the problems 
assigned them. Only after they have demonstrated productive ability will 
anyone pay much attention to their ideas. Men of ability, who accept this 
reality, usually get ahead. Some go to the top. 
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If, in the world at large, we learned to judge ideas and men in terms 
of the results they produce in their daily work instead of on their ability 


to sell ideas, I believe we could do much to produce a better world in which 
to live. 


2. When men have produced results in one field of endeavor, we tend 


to assume that they are experts in all others, whether or not they know 
anything about such other fields. This can be highly dangerous. Hitler 
may have been an excellent paper-hanger. He undoubtedly was an excellent 
salesman of his own ideas. But ability as a salesman should not be accepted 
as proof, in itself, that such a salesman has demonstrated the quite different 
qualities required in a good ruler. Yet we react as if they had, over and over. 

In industry we are beginning to learn to guard against this dangerous 
habit of thought. An excellent craftsman may, and often does, make a 
very poor foreman. So, when it comes time to choose a new foreman, every 
effort is made to choose the man who has proved, in his past human rela- 
tions, some ability to get along with other men and to get them to join in 
a team to produce something worth while. 

I am touching here on a formula for success and its rewards—another 
flight from reality—which we seldom verbalize, but which has tremendous 
influence in leading us into difficulties. 

It seems to be a common delusion that success in any line confers 
some sort of omniscience in all other fields of knowledge and endeavor. 
The prospective mother commonly expects that when she achieves mother- 
hood, she will become a different kind of being and “know best” about 
everything pertaining to children. The successful man in business or in a 
profession often acts as if he believed that his success in one field had con- 
ferred omniscience about all the material problems in the world. This type 
of flight from reality will continue to be prevalent until, in our own schools 
and homes, mothers and fathers cease to react to it. For, as long as we 
continue to react to it, our children will follow our bad examples and the 
disease will increase. 

3. We tend to confuse material security with emotional security. 
Everybody, these days, is thinking about security. And we should be. But 
the very importance of security should make us take special care to be 
realistic in our thinking about the subject. To depend on a life raft and 
then to find, when the ship sinks, that the raft is unseaworthy is disastrous. 

Feelings of insecurity produce many problems in industry. Some in- 
dustries have gone far in supplying material security for their employees. 
In government, civil-service practices attempt the same thing. 

But this approach to the problem fails to relieve the individual’s feelings 
of insecurity. It fails so often that we may begin to suspect there is no 
relationship between material security and the inner feeling of security. 
Psychiatrists with wealthy patients know this. 

I am convinced that it is true, I saw and lived, years ago, among 
aboriginal Indians and others living in a state that we would consider 
semi-starvation, in constant danger from the perils of the jungle and 
tropical disease, who showed every evidence of enjoying a state of feeling 
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secure almost beyond the conception of civilized people today. A recent 
article about the Marshall Islanders emphasizes the same point. 

Such observations aroused in me a special interest in the subject of 
security. And further study has led me to conclude: Security, the feeling, 
is a state of mind. Feelings of insecurity are another symptom of mental 
disease, common among civilized normal people. 

Promising to relieve feelings of insecurity, by material means, gives 
temporary hope and relief, but ends up by creating bitter resentment. The 
recipient finally reacts as if those who promised relief had deliberately 
deceived him. And the bitterness of such recipients against their alleged 
benefactors is far greater than it is against those who never pretended to 
try to help them. 

If this be true, the attempt to relieve the feelings of insecurity by 
material means may be one certain way to create future enmities. I have 
seen many individuals in whom such enmity had developed on this basis. 

On the contrary, a very different approach seems to produce good 
results. So far as I can observe, the one thing that cures feelings of in- 
security in individuals has been any proper, fair, legitimate means of 
getting them to realize that no one but themselves could solve their problems 
for them. Then, second, to get them to settle down and meet their own 
responsibilities face to face and solve them for themselves, by their own 
methods, as best they could. 

Out of this latter approach, the individual gains in self-confidence, 
feels more satisfied with himself, and gains increasing feelings of security. 
In this new state of mind, what actually happens to him materially becomes, 
strange as this may sound, less important to him than the way he meets 
and handles it. Then—and I suspect only then—can he enjoy a sense of 
security in this mad, changing world in which we live. 

[ might add that there can never be, in this world, permanent security 
in the material sense. No matter how many other dangers we may escape, 
we must each finally die. Permanent material security will always be a 
myth. Only when we realize that it is a myth, can we find and enjoy feelings 
of security. 

My remarks should not be misconstrued into a condemnation of the 
desire for material wealth, comfort, and such security of this sort as may 
be attained. I wish to imply no such thing. Gold, and all it can buy, is 
very nice. Lack of gold can be very unpleasant. But neither billions of 
dollars, nor complete poverty, nor any amount of material wealth between 
these two extremes can, in themselves, cure or prevent mental disease. 
And the usual common feelings of insecurity are manifestations of our own 
mental disease. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, it seems to me that the starting point, in any realistic 
approach to human relations is with ourselves. Our first problem is that 
of discovering means whereby we can live in peace, each of us with himself 
in his own mind and heart. This is a state of mental health. 
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Until this hasbeen attained, the individual will be driven by pathological 
Messianic drives to make the world over to conform to his own flights from 
reality, fully believing in the delusion that this will make him happy. 

I further believe that once we have made peace with our own natures, 
we will discover that we no longer infect our children with mental disease. 
We will no longer drive them into the inner conflicts which we now see 
reflected all about us. Then—and only then—will we be ready for citizen- 


ship in a better society. 
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Causes OF INDUSTRIAL PeEAcE UNDER CoL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING: Case Study No. 3 
—The Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany and The International Chemical 
Workers Union. By Douglas McGregor 
and Joseph N. Scanlon. National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C., 
1948. 87 pages. $1.00. 


Reviewed by James G. Parks* 


This study “demonstrates the falsity of 
the common belief that warfare and strife 
between unions and management are in- 
evitable. On the contrary, it may well be 
that peace and health are ‘natural,’ pro- 
vided a few fundamental but inherently 
simple requirements are met,” the authors 
say in their opening paragraph. 

They have written the story of the union- 
management relationship at the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Comany with so much in- 
sight that the narrative itself is a practi- 
cal guide to any management group that is 
seeking the road to industrial peace. 

The gradual but complete dissection, of 
paternalism which McGregor and Scanlon 
accomplish is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of their study. Paternalism has long 
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been decried by union men and intuitively 
feared by professional managers The au- 
thors show once and for all that it is 
neither good business nor good industrial 
relations, 

Sixteen pages and several appendices are 
devoted specifically to “Management's Con- 
tribution to a Healthy Relationship.”” Much 
of the rest of the book is filled with day- 
to-day details of the things the manage- 
ment did to bring about this relationship. 

Some space is devoted to philosophies 
and conclusions, but the authors have de- 
voted themselves chiefly to describing 
clearly and specifically what things were 
done and what methods were used to con- 
tribute toward a peaceful but purposeful . 
situation. 

Excerpts from the company’s policy 
handbook, descriptions of specific offers 
and counter-offers, eight tables breaking 
down such items as grievances settled by 
types of issues, or discharges of union 
members classified by reason and indicat- 
ing whether or not they were protested, 
are used throughout the study. 

At one point, “management felt that too 
many grievances were being brought up 
and carried through to the third step, and 
that grievance hearings were being un- 
necessarily prolonged. As a result, a meet- 
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ing was held with the union officials.” 
The discussion outline which management 
> for this meeting is reproduced in 
ul 

The book presents, in addition, a pene- 
trating inquiry into the price which man- 
agement has paid for peace. 

Unfortunately, far too much of the 
study is written from the standpoint of 
one sitting on management’s side of the 
table—not, however, with a bias toward 
management, but rather as if the only side 
of the record known or available was the 
record management kept. 

One chapter, entitled “Union Strength 
and Stability,” does present ten pages de- 
voted to the union’s position and its prob- 
lems. And, of course, elsewhere in the 
study the process of organization, of nego- 
tiating contracts, and the union’s side of 
controversial subjects is described. But 
there is a regrettable lack of detail. Con- 
sider, for example, the following: 


When the delegation of genuine re- 
sponsibility for industrial relations by top 
management to middle and lower manage- 
ment was occurring, the union faced its 
second crisis. nion representatives 
found they could no longer by-pass the 
line organization and take their com- 
plaints and worries to the president. They 
encountered a firmer, less paternalistic 
attitude in their dealings with manage- 
ment. New union licies, habits, and 
skills had to be developed to meet a very 
different set of circumstances. 

Again the union successfully adjusted 
itself to the change. . . . Grievances de- 
creased, but there was ‘no indication that 
they were being repressed. More care 
was taken in preparing for discussion 
with management. Among other things, 
the union executives had to learn how 
to prepare a written brief, since this was 
now required at the third step of the 
grievance procedure. 


Here, in a description of the union’s re- 
action to a crisis, we are again given de- 
tails about a change i in management policy 
—already dealt with at length. But for 
the union, we are simply told “new union 
policies, habits, and skills had to be de- 
veloped.” It would be interesting to see the 
outline of the talk which the business agent 
used in training stewards upon whom new 
responsibilities must have fallen. Or to 
have a quotation from the union president 
who guided it through this crisis. 

This lack of detail about what went on 
in the union does not detract from the 
value of the study as a guide to a manage- 
ment group in conducting itself so as to 
promote healthy industrial relations. How 
interesting it would have been, however, 
to find here an equally clear story of how 
a local union has secured its ends! 

The authors enumerate the causal fac- 
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tors which have determined the course of 
healthy relationships between the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union and the 
company and conclude that, “Perhaps the 
most important factor is the president of 
the company. 

Second is “the development of skill and 
competence, and the full acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for industrial relations by the 
line management organization down through 
the foremen.” Third, “the effective com- 
munication within the management organ- 
ization, and between management and the 
union, Another factor of more than 
minor importance is the degree of auton- 
omy which has been enjoyed by members 
of this union.” 


THe Proper Stupy oF MANKIND. By 
Stuart CHASE. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 311 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by John M. Pfiffner* 


In this book Mr. Chase makes a strong 
plea for two things to happen in the social 
sciences, the “hard core’ of which em- 
braces: (1) cultural anthropology, (2) 
social psychology, (3) sociology, (4) eco- 
nomics, and (5) political science. First, it 
is urged that these disciplines adopt the 
scientific method, which the author defines, 
indicating in what respects the traditional 
approaches of natural science must be 
adapted to the study of social phenomena 
and social data. Second, it is urged that 
there be greater integration and more col- 
laborative effort between the social sciences, 
a breaking down of existing isolation and 
compartmentalism. Mr. Chase traveled far 
and read widely in his efforts to discover 
synthesis in this new area of scientific 
study. As one who has prowled in the 
same area with similar objectives, I believe 
that he has explored and read the sig- 
nificant literature. 

Readers of this journal may ask how 
this volume contributes to management, to 
which one would reply that its ultimate 
implications are much broader than any 
contribution to immediate know-how. How- 
ever, Chase chose the selection of pilots 
by the Air Force psychologists as a lead- 
ing example of what social science can do 
for management. The several chapters on 
economics—which is the social science most 
closely allied with management in the past 
—are challenging, so much so that the 
reader steeped in classical orthodoxy may 
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rebel. Like so many of us who have been 
impressed by the culture concept and its 
implications in the understanding of hu- 
man behavior, Mr. Chase has plumped 
rather strongly for cultural anthropology. 

Whether one regards this as a book in 
management will depend on his definition 
of that term. If management embraces the 
endeavor to utilize scientific method in the 
understanding of over-all and long-run 
problems of human behavior, then it is a 
stimulating contribution to understanding 
and declaration of faith in the future. On 
the other hand, a narrower limitation on 
management’s purview will find the book 
less satisfying, but still rewarding. 


Workers WAntED. By E. William Noland 
and E. Wight Bakke. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 234 pages. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Ben F. McClancy* 


It is the viewpoint of the authors of 
this book that if companies were more 
scientific in their selection of employees, 
happier would be the conditions in the 
average shop. And this is a contention 
with which few will quarrel. Certainly 
many personnel departments are no more 
thorough than they should be in fitting 
the man to the job, and certainly manage- 
ment should insist on maintaining definite 
hiring policies. But there is this to say 
in defense of the frequently overworked 
personnel man: The only time that he has 
the leisure to be scientific in his methods 
are on those occasions when he has few 
jobs to offer. During the war and after, 
companies needed men, and there were 
periods when the primary requisite was 
that the applicant be reasonably alive. 
Perhaps if this study had been carried 
out when the demand for labor was not at 
an all-time high, the results would have 
been different. That is a small point, how- 
ever. For the study is a valuable one, 
and it focuses attention on a spot where 
many managements are indeed vulnerable. 

Mr. Noland and Mr. Bakke have con- 
ducted an exhaustive study of hiring poli- 
cies, preferences, and practices of com- 
panies in New Haven, Conn., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. They listed the qualifications 
that firms wanted in potential employees, 
evaluated them according to their impor- 
tance in these two cities, and learned that 
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particular experience, physique, 
character ranked first on 
best age, top age, color, 
following close behind. 

After discovering what the employer 
wanted, the next step was to determine 
how he set about getting it. And here is 
where the personnel practice of the aver- 
age firm bogs down. The authors learned 
that companies both in New Haven and 
Charlotte were not in the habit of using 
formal tests in order to determine whether 
the applicant for a job had what it takes. 
Rather they depended entirely on the good 
judgment of the personnel director, who 
in turn depended on his ability in sizing 
up a person from the story he told. Near 
Charlotte, N. C., at least not too far away, 
is a university called Duke at which cer- 
tain experiments in extra-sensory percep- 
tion are being conducted. Their tests have 
shown that there are people who have an 
almost uncanny ability at predicting a roll 
of the dice, or calling the turn on a deck 
of cards, Unless these are the folk that 
Charlotte companies hire for their person- 
nel directors, Mr. Noland and Mr. Bakke 
are quite right in holding that the inter- 
view alone is an inadequate tool for staff- 
ing a plant with capable men and women. 

This is a pioneer study in a field that is 
most important to management, especially 
now that the emphasis is on efficiency. It 
is an accurate reflection of human beings 
being human and of the result of certain 
forces applied to their daily lives. The 
research is thorough, and the presentation 
is lucid and informative. It is a book 
that will be of value to. the executive 
responsible even indirectly for his com- 
pany’s employment policies. 


sex, and 
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HuMAN RELATIONS IN AN EXPANDING 
Company. By F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., 
and Charles R. Walker. Yale University 
Labor and Management Center, New 
Haven, Conn., 1948. 95 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by E. F. L. Brech* 


A warm welcome should be accorded this 
study, not only for its interest but also for 
the contribution it makes to our real knowl- 
edge of the human pattern of industry. We 
have almost too many textbooks on person- 
nel management and industrial relations, and 
far too few factual studies that set out evi- 
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dence in support of the textbook teachings. 

This is the story of some aspects of ex- 
pansion of output and a changeover in pro- 
duction method between 1940 and 1947 in 
one of the large plants of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The proc- 
ess described has been a common characteris- 
tic of many firms in America, Britain and 
elsewhere in the past decade, but few are 
likely to have encompassed the change with 
as little disturbance to the pattern of human 
relations as in the case here portrayed—in 
fact, the changes appear to have contributed 
to the i improvement of management-employee 
relations within the organization. A swing- 
over from batch production methods to con- 
tinuous manufacture was the basic move that 
made possible a doubling of size and a 
greater throughput in a variety of products. 
This in a plant which, some years before the 
war, had abolished individual incentive pay- 
ment methods. The investigators have given 
due weight to the interrelation of efficient 
planning and high worker morale; but, 
whereas they have assumed a direct’ cause 
and effect relation in the order quoted, there 
is also a substantial argument in favor of 
the converse, namely, that the better pattern 
of relationships contributed to the smoother 
working of production methods and plans. 
This emphasis on the sequence, however, is 
of less importance than the fact of the inter- 
connection. 

The greater part of the study is devoted, 
rightly, to the organizational changes that 
were directly aimed at the betterment of the 
human pattern. Four main steps marked the 
road between 1940 and 1947—though it must 
be remembered that the progress started ob- 
viously from a standpoint in which person- 
nel policy and practice were much above the 
average. Significantly, these four steps all 
centered on the foreman (or “manager,” as 
he is styled in the I.B.M. plant) : 


1. The levels in the structure of manage- 
ment and supervision were reduced. 

2. Reductions were also made in the 
numbers of employees allotted to any 
one foreman’s responsibility. 
The scope of the foreman’s participa- 
tion in management responsibility was 
widened. 
Special emphasis was placed, partly as 
a consequence of the preceding three 
steps, on increasing manager-foreman- 
employee contact and channels of com- 
munication; in part this was aided 
by giving the foreman clerical assist- 
ance as well as by removing technical 
guidance aside to a “staff relationship” 
at manager level. 


These steps provided the framework for 
carrying into everyday practice a policy that 
underlined the essential human element in the 
foreman’s responsibility—in this lies the core 
of IBM’s endeavors and the crux of the rea- 
son for their success. In the selection of 
candidates, in the training procedures adopt- 
ed, in the processes for imparting informa- 
tion, in the group discussion sessions, in the 
attitude of senior managers—all practice was 
directed to emphasizing the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility, not only for productive efficiency 
but also “for the personal relations of his 
men ... to make him a human relations man- 
ager.” The Personnel Department ac- 
cordingly assumed its correct role as the 
functional adviser, aside from the main 
structure of responsibilities, but ready and 
available to guide and help. The investiga- 
tors’ comment is significantly descriptive of 
this major development: “The foreman com- 
bines the qualities of a supervisor with those 
generally associated with personnel managers. 

His job is reminiscent of supervisory 
relationships in many small plants or busi- 
nesses.” 

There are valuable lessons here; the prac- 
ticing manager cannot afford to exclude this 
book from his shelf of professional reading. 

In regard to presentation, special commen- 
dation is earned by the illustrative matter in 
chart form, some of which is novel in execu- 
tion. It seems a pity that there is any point 
to criticize in so interesting a study, but this 
reviewer could not pass over the repetitions 
in the text without comment. At times they 
become irritating: Less than a hundred pages 
set too small a scene for entries and re- 
entries. In places the charts could have been 
left to speak for themselves; at any rate 
there is one reader who feels that the merits 
of this study would have been enhanced if 
its presentation had been limited to 60 pages 
by the strict exclusion of repetition. 


WE Human Cuemicats. By Thomas Dreier. 
The Updegraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, New 
York, 1949, 122 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Leon Gilbert Simon 


Why do some people with talent succeed 
while others with equal talent fail? The 
author raises this important question and 
produces the answers in the text of this highly 
interesting book. It is immediately evident 
that Thomas Dreier is a keen student of 
human chemistry. 

Food, medicine, explosives, and poisons 
are among the many products of the labora- 
tory. The chemist combines numerous ele- 
ments to make materials of varying degrees 
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of complexity. If he were unskilled or care- 
less, he could produce an explosion instead of 
food. He must therefore avoid those combi- 
nations that are violently opposed to each 
other by nature. The same is true of people. 
Whereas William James said, “We are walk- 
ing bundles of habit,” Thomas Dreier infers 
that we are bundles of human chemicals and 
must therefore develop a scientific skill of 
application to achieve the best results. We 
must beware lest we attempt unknowingly to 
mix our chemicals unwisely, with bad results. 
Some elements will repel each other and 
explode. Others will excite each other bene- 
ficially, while other combinations will be 
sluggish and ineffectual. The entire subject 
matter is most interestingly treated. 

The head of a successful business enterprise 
is a skilled mixer of human chemicals. As a 
man’s knowledge of human chemistry in- 
creases, his tolerance of other people’s annoy- 
ing habits increases. Only by careful experi- 
mentation and understanding can one become 
proficient in this field. 

Happy marriage is also a successful chemi- 
cal balance between the couple. Lack of such 
chemical balance makes for great unhappi- 
ness. Children in the home are not to be 
blamed for their chemistry. If they are bad, 
they probably have been badly managed. 
Parents must understand them as little bun- 
dles of human chemicals reacting to their 
natures. The skillful parent finds out what 
chemical reactions must be reduced and what 
others must be amplified. The author also 
discusses mothers-in-law as chemicals that 
might explode and offers some interesting 
remedies. 


People who shock and upset others, as also 
argumentative individuals, have different 
chemical combinations than those who are 
pleasant and agreeable. The author offers an 
excellent discussion of the reduction of sur- 
face tension for purposes of relaxation. Sur- 
face tension can be relieved with kind words 
at the critical moment in conversation. The 
converse is also true. In a group of people who 
are pleasantly chatting, if someone suddenly 
says a disturbing thing, then tension is created 
where none existed. Different interests when 
suddenly merged together might easily ex- 
plode unless someone knew how to reduce the 
natural tension. In friendship we generally 
pick and choose the kind of people we like; 
that is part of the chemistry of friendship. 
The author gives many examples of selec- 
tivity. He also suggests keeping away from 
people we dislike. For hate, like jealousy and 
envy, produces a_ self-poisoning reaction. 
They corrode our happiness. But love, under- 
standing, and tolerance produce a warm and 
comfortable feeling. The author describes the 
president of a corporation who is possessed 
of chemical quietness when in conference. He 
shows how calmness, poise, and peace of spirit 
produce powerful conference reactions. Some 
men and women are carriers of such reactions. 
The author, with due modesty, says he is not 
in any position to prove this thesis except that 
it has worked successfully for him. Never- 
theless, and without further proof, this book 
is deserving of the widest readership. Mr. 
Dreier is certainly to be commended for the 
excellence of his thesis and the fine clarity 
with which he presents his interesting ma- 
terials. 
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CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS: 
INTERPROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


! HE passage of a certification bill for psychology, and even more markedly 
the passage of a licensing bill, would affect not only psychologists, but also 
educators, industrialists, psychiatrists, and guidance experts with whom 


psychologists work. Last spring the American Psychological Association 
Board of Directors therefore invited these other professional groups to 
appoint representatives to meet with representatives of the APA in a joint 
discussion of certification and licensure problems. A major purpose of the 
conference was to consider the relationship of psychology to its professional 
allies in the even that certification or licensing laws are passed. 


That meeting was held on June 6. It was attended by representatives 
of the American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers (Ethel L. 
Ginsburg), the American Management Association (Garret L. Bergen), the 
American Psychiatric Association (George E. Gardner), the National Edu- 
cation Association (Ralph McDonald), the National Vocational Guidance 
Association (George S. Speer), and the Society for the Advancement of 
Management (Harold A. Edgerton), as well as by two members of the Board 
of Directors of the APA (Helen Peak and Carroll L. Shartle). With the 
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exception of the American Medical Association, all the associations invited 


to meet with the APA accepted, and all the appointed representatives were 
present. 


The conference agreed upon two basic principles: first, that legislation 
is desirable as a means of protecting the public against the unethical and 
inadequately trained personal and industrial counselor; second, that any 
legislation which is genuinely in the long-term interest of one professional 


group, such as psychology, will also be to the benefit of professional colleagues 
in related disciplines. 


The meeting led to no specific decisions in the form of concrete recom- 
mendations that licensing or certification laws should contain this or that 
specific provision. No attempt was made to write a model bill that would 
be approved by the professional associations represented. On the contrary, 
the group quite specifically felt that the actual drafting of bills was a function 


of the APA and the state psychological associations rather than of the inter- 
professional group. 


Something quite different from specific legislative provisions was accom- 
plished by the meeting: a representative of each association, | think in all 
cases, learned more about the attitudes of the other associations than he had 
known before the conference. For example, those who had been thinking 
largely in terms of the licensing of clinical psychologists and of their affilia- 
tions with psychiatrists came to realize more clearly that clinical psychology 
is only one area of applied psychology and that legislation affecting clinical 


practice cannot be drawn up without considering the vocational guidance 
expert and the industrial psychologist. Similarly, those who had been think- 
ing primarily of psychologists as expert counselors to industry got a clearer 
picture of the relation of industrial psychologists and their legal problems to 
the problems of the psychologist who deals with individuals in a guidance 
agency or clinic. 

All in all, the meeting led to what I think was an extremely useful ex- 
change of ideas which helped to educate every participant. Unanimously 
those who took part in the day’s discussion agreed that they wanted to fa- 
miliarize themselves with some of the actual bills that have been passed or 
proposed, discuss certification and licensing problems with their own pro- 
fessional colleagues, and meet again next fall. The APA will gain two things 
from these interprofessional discussions. First, we can draw up bills which 
are based upon the thinking of a somewhat wider group than our own mem- 
bership. In doing that we will, at the same time, gain increased support for 
these bills from our colleagues in closely related professions. 

—Daet WOLFLE in American Psychologist 8/49 
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